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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States. Postage 
to Canada 60 cents. To other countries. $1.50. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Send notice of change 
of address to 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., at 
least a week in advance, giving both the old ad- 
dress and the new. 


COMMUNICATIONS relating to subscriptions, bills 
or other similar matters should be addressed, The 
Christian Leader, 16 Beacon St., Boston. Com- 
municatiozs dealing with contributions, reactions, 
or editorial matters, should be addressed to John 
van Schaick, Jr., or Editor The Christian Leader, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


ADVERTISING—T he Leader wiil always be glad to 
receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to The 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


(Inivers 
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The President of the General Convention Speaks 


Since I have been President of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention I have been 
almost dismayed by reports from our 
clergy concerning the apathy of the men 
of the Universalist Church toward the 
part they must play if liberal religion in 
the United States is not to go the way it 
went in Germany. 

The complaint is not about Sunday 
morning church attendance. The com- 
plaint is in the failure of men to show an 
interest in ways and means of making the 
gospel of Jesus a progressive reality in 
daily living. There is no doubt in my 
mind but that “‘the world is either going 
forward to Jesus, or back to barbarism.” 

Can anyone claim that there is a real 
civilization in Germany under Hitler? 
Or in Italy under Mussolini? 

Does anyone dare to dream that the 
intricate problems of modern life in the 
United States can be entrusted to poli- 
ticians, however honest, for full solution? 

The one institution that saved the 
United States for democracy was the New 
England town meeting, wherein everyone 
was free to discuss as well as to listen. 

Church men must re-establish the town 
meeting principle with innumerable dis- 
cussion groups In every church in America, 
or every treasured gift of Protestantism 
is doomed. 

The increasing tendency toward “week- 
end leisure’’ through the increasing spread 
of the five-day working week will minimize 
the influence of the church as a Sunday 
preaching station. Already in metropoli- 


tan centers churches are establishing week- 
day noon-hour services, and there is an 
increasing interest in study classes and 
discussion groups or adult forums meeting 
on week-day evenings in our churches. 
The offices of religion must go on, and 
those offices, or services, cannot be limited 
to one hour on Sunday, no matter how 
splendid the ritual or eloquent the sermon. 
The hour has struck for a new technique 
to be mastered by laymen as well as 
clergy, and that new technique includes 
participation by all in the common task 
of making religion a living reality in every 


department of the common life. 


Here as always, if we do the will we shall 
know the doctrine. It is not necessary to 
set up any cumbersome machinery of 
administration. The one thing needed is 
a quickening of curiosity and an enlivening 
of our imaginations through face to face 
discussion of problems inseparably con- 
nected with an age that takes for granted 
radios, autos, and aeroplanes. But can 
they be taken for granted? 

Who will command this new world in 
which we live? The Hitlers and Musso- 
linis, or men imbued with the spirit of 
Christian democracy? 

Men “doing nothing and contented to 
do it’? deserve whatever penalties God’s 
laws will inflict. Unfortunately when such 
types become the majority the innocent 
suffer with the guilty, for “no man liveth 
unto himself and no man dieth unto him- 
self.” 

W. H. Macpherson. 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


As a result of the meeting of the Bos- 
ton Universalist Ministers held Dec. 14, 
it is likely that a panel discussion will take 
place Jan. 11 or Jan. 18 on the subject, 
“Are Universalists universalist enough?” 
Dr. Lobdell, Wm. E. Gardner and others 
agreed to take part. 

There was no time for much discussion 
of this same subject at the meeting Dec. 
14, for the meeting started late. Dr. 
Coons presided. The devotional exercises 
were conducted by Rev. Howard Gilman 
of Essex, the young minister who went 
through a red hot campaign for the school 
board in Salem and was elected. 

Dr. Coons called on Dr. Flint M. Bis- 
sell, chairman of the program committee, 
to speak. He said: ‘“The question means 
this: Are we Universalist ministers enough 
interested in our particular brand of re- 
ligion, our own job, our own way of doing 
things? On All Souls Sunday do we preach 
our distinctive doctrine? I find people 
interested if I merely state our distinctive 
teaching. One woman said, ‘I have been 
waiting all these years to hear that.’ Are 
we making Universalists in our Sunday 
schools? Half the pupils in some of our 
Sunday schools would be surprised to he 


told that they were Universalists. Are 
we advertising our name in our com- 
munities, or do our bulletin boards say 
‘St. Paul’s Church’ or ‘St. John’s?’ 

“The socialists of Edinburgh drop a piece 
of socialist literature on each doorstep of 
that city every day. Are we assuming 
our job is done and that there is no point. 
in asking people to come to our churches? 
Are our divinity schools justified in pro- 
claiming that they are non-denomina- 
tional and will fit for any church? Are 
Convention officials justified in finding 
preaching stations for non-Universalists? 
Are fellowship authorities justified in or- 
daining non-Universalists? Should we put 
the name Universalist back on the front 
page of our denominational paper? (It 
appears there in capital letters in every 
issue. The Editor.) Are we making peo- 
ple convention-conscious? Do we sup- 
port the Universalist Club and our mir- 
isters’ meeting? I have a feeling thet 
whether we enjoy them or not, or whether 
it is convenient to go or not, we should 
demonstrate our loyalty by supporting 
such meetings.” 

Rev. Jeffrey Campbell paid an eloquent 

(Continued on page 1661) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The Old Year Passes 


newspaper of the United States on the last 

Sunday of the year, or the special page on De- 
cember 31, and read the list of happenings throughout 
the world in the year 1986. We ask unanimous con- 
sent of the company which attends upon our writings, 
to make such supplement or summary a part of this 
editorial without republishing. We find here dramatic 
happenings, world-shaking events, little half-hidden 
acts good and bad. In the record that man has made 
we find deeds good and bad, and half-good half-bad, 
with all shades in between. 

If you have read one of these summaries and 
demand an interpretation thereof in terms of op- 
timism, or if you have read it and made an interpreta- 
tion in terms of pessimism, we suggest that you turn 
back and read in connection with it the Book of Job. 

Some things in that ancient writing sound familiar. 
Here, for example, are the words of Job: 


ess the Sunday supplement of almost any great 


There are that remove the landmarks; 

They violently take away flocks, and pasture them. 
They drive away the cattle of the fatherless; 

They take the widow’s ox for a pledge. 

They turn the needy out of the way. 

The poor of the earth all hide themselves. 

All the night they lie naked without clothing, 

And have no covering in the cold. 

They are drenched with the rains of the mountains, 
And for want of shelter, hide in the clefts of the rocks. 


From out of the populous city men groan, 
And the soul of the wounded crieth out: 
Yet God regardeth not! 


In the fifth century before Christ when this re- 
ligious poem was composed, there was much the same 
questioning, the same doubt, that we find today. Job 
himself had suffered tragically. Was God a God of 
justice after all? We get the answer in the words of 
Flihu: 


Far be it from God, that he should do wickedness, 
And from the Almighty that he should commit iniquity! 


For his eyes follow all the ways of man, 

And he beholdeth all his goings. 

There is no darkness nor thick gloom 

Where the workers of iniquity may hide themselves. 
Yea, of a surety, God will not do wickedly, 

Neither will the Almighty pervert justice. 


How could one that hateth justice order the world? 

But shall the government of God be according to thy 
mind? 

Is it meet to say, My righteousness is more than God’s? 

Look unto the heavens, and see; 

And behold the skies that are higher than thou. 

But now because God doeth not according to thy mind, 

Sayest thou, He carest nothing for transgression. 


He is excellent in power and in majesty; 

And to justice and plenteous righteousness he doeth no 
violence. 

Men do therefore trust in him: 

But he regardeth not any that are wise in their own eyes. 


The answer of our day to evil is not that perhaps 
God is a God of unrighteousness, but that there is 
no God. 

And the answer that we make to such contentions 
rising on every side and called modern, up to date, 
scientific, understandable, is not that those who sc 
insist are simply wise in their own eyes, it is the answer 
of Elihu, “Look unto the heavens and see; and behold 
the skies that are higher than thou.” There is con- 
ceivably a way of governing this universe higher than 
any that we can set forth. It is a way that would 
have in mind the creation of a race that is perfect. 
Involved in the process is a freedom to do evil or to do 
good and to learn by doing. Because God does not 
interfere and order that fire shall not burn and water 
shall not drown, it is easy to say that there is no God. 
It does not follow. It is easy to say that all of beauty 
and goodness which surges up out of primeval chaos is 
all the beauty and goodness that there is. It is a ter- 
rific assumption. It is a vastly greater begging the 
question than to start with God. The ancient writer 
made Job say at last to the Lord: 


I know that thou canst do all things 

And that no purpose of thine can be restrained, 
Therefore have I uttered that which I understood not, 
Things too wonderful for me which I knew not. 


The solution of faith may be old, but it does not 
become intellectually disreputable because old. Not 
because we wish it do we take it. We take it because 
old-fashioned naturalism is narrow. We take it be- 
cause we hate to be gullible. We take it because it is 
to us the only explanation that is reasonable and 
right, and all the movements of the universe convince 
us that reason and right lie at the heart of things. 
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THIS AFORESAID WOOLLCOTT 
HAT an amazing man is this aforesaid Alexan- 
der Woollcott. 

In one mail we receive two communica- 
tions from him. One is about a new edition of the 
Bible. Woollcott endorses it. He says: “I have be- 
gun to distribute this book like a one-man Gideon 
society.’ The happy publishers feature Alexander 
Woollcott in their advertising. The other letter rub- 
bing flaps with the Bible letter is one about whiskey. 
Woollcott is in great form here also. He is a one-man 
Gideon society for a popular brand of whiskey. 
“Don’t give your friend something to put in the attic. 
For sweet charity’s sake, give him something to put 
in the cellar. The safest bet is whiskey.” 

Now we make no.charges of inconsistency against 
this modern Alexander the Great. We like his broad- 
casts. He has put the Seeing Eye on the map. Nor 
do we claim that the old Scotch elders who took their 
whiskey regularly, and knew the Bible better than 
most of us de, were hypocrites. Far from it. But 
just the same this Woollcott advertising grates on our 
sensibilities. It is like trying to entertain the Poet 
Laureate and the Black Bomber at the same lunch 
party. Perhaps we are narrow and prejudiced, but 
we honestly think that as good a man as Woollcott 
should be in better business than pushing the sale of 
whiskey at any time, and especially when we are try- 
ing to celebrate the birthday of Jesus Christ. 


* * 


ARE UNIVERSALISTS UNIVERSALIST 
ENOUGH? 


SUPPOSE you think Universalists are too Uni- 
| versalist,” said a colleague. “Ne,” we replied, 
“we do not think they are universalist enough.” 

We were talking about different things. She 
referred to devotion to the Universalist denomination. 
We referred to devoticn to our fundamental philos- 
ophy. Before any debate, we should define our terms. 

Are most of us loyal enough to the organization 
we serve? No. Are most of us loyal enough to our 
universalist ideals? No. Is there ever any conflict 
between loyalty to an organization and loyalty toa 
principle? Often. When the conflict eecurs which do 
we sacrifice? Some almost always sacrifice the organ- 
ization. Some almost always sacrifice the principle. 

Is the conflict inevitable? Not inevitable but 
likely. It is right to believe in the brotherhood of men 
and to labor unceasingly to prcmote it. It is right 
to organize to promote it. It is right to make or- 
ganizations strong and effective. 

It is a tendency of the human mind, however, to 
become immersed in organization and forgetful of the 
ideal. There also is a tendency to spread out in 
search of the ideal until our ideas are nebulous. 

We need to watch ourselves and hold the balance 
true. It is no different in churches than it is in po- 
litical parties, or in lodges, or in the development of 
our own lives. We swing too far this way or too far 
that way. Te walk in the middle of the highway that 
leads to truth is nct the same thing as sitting on the 
fence. 

Our prayer is that we may be delivered from be- 
coming sectarian, and that we may free The Christian 


Leader trom sectarianism. We humbly admit that the 
editor and the paper have been too sectarian in 1936. 
The paper has been given up to church news and the 
propaganda material of one small Christian sect, 
when the entire kingdom of truth, beauty and good- 
ness lies before us. 

It is bad tactics to be sectarian, because the sec- 
tarian appeal is as extinct as the dodo. 

It is poor Christianity to be sectarian, for we 
serve a Master with a vision of one fold and one shep- 


herd. 
* * 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


HE good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep,”’ 
said Jesus. So he did when the test came. He 
gave his life for the things in which he believed, 

and those things were all tied up with the peace, the 
safety, the happiness, the higher life, of men and 
women. 

“Feed my sheep,” is his command. If we love 
him we shall try to lift the burden of anxiety and care 
that weighs so heavily on our fellowmen. We shall try 
to make it a little easier for others. We shall try to 
bring happiness to little children. We shall try to put 
Christmas joy into some poverty-stricken home. 
We shall try to drive away the black cloud of war. 

All these things Jesus did. Looking back after- 
ward, men could. not express what they felt concerning 
his pure, unselfish, courageous life, except in terms of 
marvels and wonders which were supposed to have 
happened at his birth. In those marvels there was 
reflected all that he had been and done in his short 
ministry. Peace came with him and good will. When 
he was near men sensed the glory of God. 

Is it not extraordinary how much good will is 
still released in human hearts on the anniversary of 
his birth? The wise men of today analyze it and ex- 
plain it according to their differing philosophies. We 
simply point to the fact. On no other birthday do 
people try so hard to be gentle and kind, to make others 
happy, to be thoughtful and considerate. There is 
power in the name of Jesus. The healing streams from 
the mass of Christ flow round the world. 

But there is one thought about Christmas more 
full of blessing than any other, if we can only receive 
it. If through our profound scholarship, our skepti- 
cism, our critical modernism, there can penetrate to 
our hearts the conviction that in Jesus God came down 
to earth, everything becomes different. We do not 
mean, of course, that God comes in any special theo- 
logical sense. We are not arguing for the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, or the Trinity, or any ancient formula. 
Weare simply trying to say that the heart of the Christ- 
mas message is that God Himself, the Power that made 
us and whose we are, in ways perfectly natural and 
easy for Him then and now, revealed Himself in the 
babe of Bethlehem. And what this means is that we 
have a God sustaining us and loving us, who is like 
Jesus. He is what Jesus was in his life on earth. The 
Unlimited One limits Himself so that He ean toil for 
us and weep over us and pull on our hearts to make 
us, free creatures though we are, choose love instead 
of hate, service instead of selfishness, and wisdom in- 
stead of folly. 
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If it is true, and we believe it is, it explains a lot 
of things about the permanence of Christmas, about 
peace in believing, about the invincibleness of love. 


* * 


GOVERNOR APPOINTS GO-TO-CHURCH 
SUNDAY 
OVERNOR H. STYLES BRIDGES of New 
Hampshire has issued a proclamation appoint- 
ing the first Sunday in January as Everybody- 
Go-to-Churech Sunday. The proclamation reads in 
part as follows: 
With the desire that New Hampshire receive its 
share of the benefits and with the hope for new spiritual 
life within our state borders, I suggest that during the 
first full week of the new year our people take special 
thought of the part religion plays in their lives; and I 
proclaim the third day of January as Go-to-Church 
Sunday in New Hampshire. 


The Rev. Arthur A. Blair, State Superintendent, 
sends this proclamation to the churches and says: 
“In accordance with the proclamation of the Governor 
I suggest that our churches in the state engage whole- 
heartedly in this observance, that by means of such 
publicity as may seem best, an effort be made to en- 
large our congregations on that Sunday. Let us all 
observe this day together, and thus assure the Gover- 
nor that we appreciate his interest in the religious 
welfare of the pecple of our state.” 

It is refreshing to see a Governor and Senator- 
elect put himself at the head of a movement of this 
kind. 


** * 


COLONEL BICKNELL AT HIS BEST 

T must have cost at least a dollar, the price of the 
book, to produce ‘In War’s Wake,” a beautiful 
book* of 273 pages, by Cclenel Ernest P. Bicknell, 
even eliminating all payment to the author. It was a 
labor of love on the part of Colonel Bicknell, and the 
Red Cress regards the work so highly that it has 
taken upon itself the responsibility of publication and 
has sent the book out through its local chapters. 
So we have available an illustrated, well-printed 
volume by a most interesting writer, at a low price. 
Before he died Colonel Bicknell’s book, ‘‘Pioneer- 

ing with the Red Cross,” was brought out and a copy 
was placed before his closing eyes. “In War’s Wake”’ 
was practically completed at. the time, and Mrs. 
Bicknell has seen it through the press. Another vol- 
ume is to follow. This book records the experiences of 
Colonel Bicknell in the first year of the World War, 
as he traveled over the greater part of Europe on both 


sides of the fighting lines, and helped to set up or to | 


strengthen agencies of relief. If it had come out in 
Bible times the book might have been called ‘Build- 
ing Cities of Refuge.” 

Colonel Bicknell was the head of the Red Cross 
when the war broke out. He was loaned by the Red 
Cross to the Government to go to Europe to help 
stranded Americans, and upon his return, late in the 


*In War’s Wake, 1914-1915. By Ernest P. Bicknell. 
Published by the American National Red Cross, Washington. 
Price $1.00. 


fall of 1914, he was loaned again by the Red Cross— 
this time to the Rockefeller Foundation War Relief 
Commission. When we entered the World War, he 
went again, but that is another story. 

The Rockefeller Foundation, with its enormous 
resources, instantly available, felt responsibility for 
the suffering of the world in the wake of war. 

In the closing paragraph of the book Colonel 
Bicknell thus describes that suffering: 

“The bitterness of war lies in the fact that its 
victims are innocent of blame for the calamity which 
destroys them, and that it creates hate between peoples 
where only neighborliness and good will should prevail. 
We read of the deeds of mighty armies, their victories 
and defeats, the glory of gallant leaders and all the 
glamour of war. We have seen the other side of the 
shield in destroyed cities, devastated countrysides, 
helpless fleeing thousands, starvation and disease. 
The things for which the world has labored through 
the centuries with infinite pains, and in whose realiza- 
tion it has taken boundless pride—upon those things 
it is now concentrating its most ingenious and devilish 
powers of destruction.” 

This is the standpoint of the man. He worked 
efficiently and courteously with generals and admirals, 
the book shows him photographed with Von Hinden- 
burg and his staff, but the sheer waste and futility 
of war was always in his mind as he went about at the 
work of repairing the damage. 

The battle against typhus fever in Serbia by an 
international commission, headed by Dr. Strong of 
Harvard, is one of the great stories of the book. It 
illustrates what constructive planning and human 
sympathy can accomplish against almost impossible 
odds. The career of Dr. Edward W. Ryan in Serbia is 
one of the classics of the war. Bicknell knew that 
story better than anybody else. 

The book takes us all over Europe. In one chap- 
ter we are with Cardinal Mercier, or with the Hoover 
men, or high German officials in Belgium. In others 
we are in Poland, out on the eastern war front, or in 
Berlin with the Government. Or we are looking at 
constructive relief through the eyes of Queen Eleanore 
of Bulgaria, who before the war had planned to come 
to the United States to study nursing under the 
guidance of the Red Cross. 

When Colonel Bicknell came back to the United 
States in 1916, we heard him tell some of the stories in 
this book, to little groups of men who begged for 
them, in his home or at the club. We can never forget 
the impression that they made. Quiet, self-effacing, 
competent, noble in looks and in fact, he spoke of 
countries and peoples, of politics and relief work, 
of battles and refugee flights, with larger knowledge 
than anybody around, and with the spirit of one to 
whom it made a vast difference whether people were 
helped or not. 

That power of vivid story-telling and that hu- 
mane spirit are revealed in every chapter of this book. 
It ought to have a wide circulation among church 
people, whether they are members of Red Cross chap- 
ters or not. The book is not only a contribution to the 
history of the war and war relief, but, paradoxical as it 
may appear, an account of the flowering of the re- 
ligious spirit. 
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Alvar W. Polk to Retire 


VAR W. POLK, now in his fifty-fifth year 
of service of the Universalist Publishing 
\ 2 House, has been retired on half pay by vote 
RO} of the Directors of the Publishing House, 
effective January 1. His record of continuous ser- 
vice of one business house is probably unequaled 
in Boston. It was the desire of the Directors to have 
some formal recognition made of Mr. Polk’s services, 
but the latter said that full tribute had been paid him 
five years ago on his fiftieth anniversary, and that he 
did not want to sit through another testimonial affair. 
In other words, his modesty forbade. It cannot, how- 
ever, stop us from recalling the history brought out 
at that time. 

What The Christian Leader said editorially on May 
3, 1930, it says now: “He has given service shot 
through and through with the finest kind of loyalty.” 

In a Cruising article entitled “Fifty Years Ago,” 
published June 18, 1931, Johannes wrote of Mr. Polk 
as follows: 

Polk was quite a youngster when he came to the 
Publishing House. He was only sixteen, a son of one 
of our ministers, who was settled at that time in 
Marlboro, N. H., and he was anxious to help his 
father by getting to work himself. 

The man who hired him was Charles Caverly, 
then called the agent of the Publishing House, and 
the offices at that time were at 16 Bromfield Street, 
now far down town. Polk was errand boy, bundle 
wrapper, salesman, general utility man, very soon 
after he was taken on. His job was to learn every 
department of the business, even the manufacture of 
books. 

Caverly was a great driver. He scared young 
Polk stiff when he applied for the job. He impressed 
upon him how difficult the place was, how hard he 
would have to work, how many kinds of things he 
would have to learn. “But,” said Polk, “‘he had a big 
heart. Ill never forget how he talked to me at the 
end of the month, how pleased he said he was with me 
and how he encouraged me.”’ When Caverly died 
he was succeeded by Endicott, Endicott by Nash and 
Nash by Marshall. 

There was a much beloved editor in those days— 
Dr. George H. Emerson. He lived in Salem, coming 
into the office two days a week. ‘He was a friendly 
man,” said Polk, “and few criticised him.” The 
paper was a four-page big blanket sheet. Emerson 
had no secretary and no assistant. If he went to a 
Convention he reported it alone. Dr. I. M. Atwood 
of Canton and Dr. Almon Gunnison of Brooklyn 
were contributing editors fifty years ago. Atwood 
was famous for his “Briefs”? and Gunnison for his 
“Ramblings.” 

In Universalist Headquarters today, all the gen- 
eral offices of the denomination are brought together. 
How was it fifty years ago? 

According to Polk, the President of the General 
Ccnvention was John D. W. Joy, and the Secretary 
was Dr. G. L. Demarest. The first lived in Boston 
ard the second in Manchester, N. H. Headquarters 
was where they happened to be. Dr. Demarest had 
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an invalid son at home who did much of his clerical 
work. The General Secretary preached in the little 
church at Nottingham. He was a law to himself in 
his denominational work. So was Joy. 

The Woman’s Centenary Association, forerunner 
of the Women’s National Missionary Association, 
had a strong, aggressive woman at its head, Mrs. M. 
Louise Thomas, and she lived in Philadelphia. The 
General Young People’s Christian Union and the 
General Sunday Schocl] Association had not come 
into existence. The Boston Sabbath School Union 
was forerunner of the latter, and the officers often 
were at the Publishing House. Three young men 
active in the Sabbath School Union deeply impressed 
young Polk, all superintendents of their local Sunday 
schools—J. B. Horton of Roxbury, Franklin 8. Wil- 
liams of Grove Hall and Cummings Lothrop of Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Lothrop for years was a power in our 
Springfield church. The Rev. W. A. Start, Secretary 
of the Massachusetts State Convention, had desk 
room at the Publishing House, and Mr. Polk saw much 
of him. 

Mr. Polk’s father, the Rev. Robert T. Polk, soon 
came to Boston to take the church at Field’s Corner. 
Caverly, manager of the Publishing House, was su- 
perintendent of the Sunday school. He soon retired 
in favor of Herbert Polk. Alvar Polk became choir 
leader and president of the young people’s society, 
and Mrs. Polk, his mother, took a class in the Sunday 
school, and other little Polks were members. Two 
men above all cthers kept this struggling church go- 
ing—Darius Eddy, manufacturer of the Eddy refrig- 
erator, and Burditt of Burditt and Williams, a hard- 
ware firm. Burditt was the manager for the famous 
John L. Stoddard lectures. 

“But what was it like at the Publishing House?” 
we asked Polk. 

“We had a store,” he replied, ‘‘with show win- 
dows, and did a big book business. Back of the store 
was a long room separated from the store by glass 
windows. Here business men of the neighborhood 
often congregated at noon for a visit. Here Start 
had his desk. Here the ministers had their meetings 
Mondays and gathered to talk things over at other 
times.” 

“Can you say how things differed then from 
now?” was the question. 

“For one thing,” he said, “the relation with Tufts 
College was much closer. The men of the faculty 
came in every week. Dr. Capen, the president, came 
more often than anybody else. We often saw Dean 
Leonard, Dr. Sawyer, Professor Knight, Shipman, 
Fay, Dearborn, Dolbear, Marshall, Brown. Later 
Harmon came along, too. These men ran in whenever 
they came tc town. They used the back room as a 
club room, and we were glad to see them. I remem- 
ber Sawyer and Knight especially well. They were 
great men. Then we had a strong lot of men in the 
churches around Boston—some of them very famous 
later. They all seemed to enjoy coming. They knew 
they would meet friends and they came because they 
wanted to, not because they felt they had to.” 
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One of the men often at the Publishing House 
fifty years ago was Sumner Fllis. He was gathering 
material for his “Life of E. H. Chapin,’ which was 
published in 1882 and republished five times within 
a year—a most agreeable, interesting man to have 
around. 

A dominating figure, according to Polk, was the 
president of the Universalist Publishing House, Dr. 
A. A. Miner, second pastor of the Second Society and 
first president of Tufts College. 

A stalwart, broad-shouldered, stately man—he 
rode a tiny pony from his home on Columbus Avenue 
down to Bromfield Street to attend ministers’ meet- 
ings Monday mornings. He never tied the pony, but 
left him free to wander up and down the street, and 
the pony never went off the block. When Dr. Miner 
came out he would whistle and the pony would come. 
Dr. Miner was a famous temperance advocate, and 
one morning a wag said to him as he came out of the 
Publishing House: ‘‘How is this, Dr. Miner? Your 
pony has spent the whole morning in front of the 
saloon.” Quick as a flash, the Doctor came back: 
“That’s nothing. If he had been yours, he would have 
gone in and straight up to the bar.” 

Fifty years ago, according to Polk, Hall, McCol- 
lester and Tomlinson still were in the Divinity €chool, 
occasionally coming in. Henry Blanchard was at 
Shawmut Avenue, Dr. Patterson at Boston Highlands, 
now called Roxbury, J. J. Lewis in South Boston, 
Eben H. Chapin at Grove Hall, John G. Adams, father 
of John Coleman Adams, at East Boston, although he 
lived in Melrose, Coleman Adams in Lynn, C. F. Lee 
in Charlestown, Dr. Safford at Cambridge First, Dr. 
Biddle at Cambridge North, and Clarence Rice at 
Cambridge East. Charles Skinner was in Somerville, 
Perry Bush in Everett, Ellwood Nash at Newton- 
ville, Dr. Bicknell at Lowell First and R. A. Greene 
at Lowell Second. 

It makes one gasp to think of the debates at the 
ministers’ meetings, with Dr. Cantwell coming in 
from North Attleboro, Dr. Bolles from Salem, Rich- 
ard Eddy from Melrose and Dr. A. B. Hervey from 
Taunton. 

The dinner to Polk to celebrate his fiftieth anni- 
versary with the Universalist Publishing House was 
attended by just fifty men. It was held at the Hotel 
Vendome on May 27. Dr. Harold Marshall, manager, 
was host and toastmaster, and had as his personal 
guests the men on the staff of the Publishing House 
and the trustees, who had been in session all the after- 
noon. 

Before the dessert Dr. Marshall introduced the 
Rev. Walter Macpherson, L. H. D., of Joliet, Ill., who 
was leaving to catch the 7.35 train. He brought the 
congratulations of Illinois. 

Dr. Marshall read letters from various sections 
of the country, of which the following from North 
Carolina was typical: ‘‘Well, here’s to you all. As for 
Alvar, bless him. The Lord doesn’t make them any 
better.” 

Principal Arthur W. Peirce, president of the 
Universalist Publishing House, said that he could re- 
member the Publishing House when it still was on 
Cornhill. As a young man acting as secretary of the 
Arlington Sunday school he had dealt with Mr. Polk. 


He described him as “efficient, loyal and obliging.” 
“Many men,” he said, “are efficient and loyal who do 
not add that last quality, obliging. In the past fifty 
years there have been various editors and various 
managers, and Alvar Polk has been there through it 
all. He has had to get along with them all—no small 
feat.” Dr. Peirce added: ‘In closing up the affairs 
of a person who has died recently, there came to me a 
copy of the first issue of our paper dated July 3, 1819. 
I brought it in for Dr. van Schaick. The editor was 
Father Hosea Ballou. Let me call your attention to 
the fact that over a hundred years ago Father Ballou 
invited all denominations to contribute to the paper, 
and said, ‘The Universalist is no sectarian,’ adding 
that ‘breadth of spirit is what makes a Universalist.’ ” 

Then Dr. Coons spoke for the churches of Massa- 
chusetts, and described Mr. Pclk as “the cne man in 
the whole place who connects us up together.” 

Fred Lamson, a banker of Boston, one of Mr. 
Polk’s oldest friends, spoke effectively, although he 
said: ‘Arthur Mason is no sicker tonight than I am 
at the idea cf making a speech. Alvar’s father brought 
us both to Boston. He was a dear man and a dear 
father. Alvar, his brother, Arthur Mason and I 
roomed together for years. You have made him out a 
saint. I could tell you a lot of things. There was that 
time when we advertised for a wife in a paper cut 
West and nearly got thrown out of our boarding house 
in consequence. The postman got mad and the land- 
lord got mad, for we had a bushel and a half of letters. 
I never will forget the day when Arthur Mason and I 
marched into the Publishing House to find Alvar, 
carpet-bags in hand. They did not make them any 
greener. But we boys all stuck together.” 

Wm. R. Thomson, president of the Universalist 
Club, described Mr. Polk in terms of the poem of 
Sam Walter Foss: ‘‘Let me sit in a house by the side 
of the road and be a friend to man.” . 

Cornelius A. Parker spoke as president of the 
Massachusetts State Convention. He said many 
things could be said of the guest of honor, but most 
conspicuous of all that had come into his life were ser- 
vice to his fellow men and the joy of fellowship. 

Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell then made a speech of 
two minutes, saying what Dr. Grose afterward de- 
scribed as the truest word of all, that Mr. Polk had 
shown marvelous patience for fifty years. 

Dr. Etz, General Superintendent, spcke in the 
name of the church at large, calling Mr. Polk “a 
mine of information,” and “a man who continually 
serves by waiting on us all.” 

Amid cheers Dr. Marshall presented Mr. Polk 
with a little box containing twenty-five ten dollar 
gold pieces—the gift of the Publishing House and of 
his friends. 

With the response of Mr. Polk the dinner ended. 
Mr. Polk, still youthful in looks and actions in spite 
of the service of half a century, said: 

“T still think of myself as a young man. One 
would think that a man who had served fifty years 
in one place could say calmly and wisely what he 
wanted to say, but it is impossible. I would not be 
human if I did not get great satisfaction from the kind 
things said and this tangible token. Some peorle 
have said to me that I have been foolish to stay in 
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this church job, that I could have earned far more 
elsewhere. Perhaps that is so, but I have managed 
to get along somehow. I never have had to go in the 
bread-line and my family has had reasonable comfort. 
It has meant much to have had the human contact, 
to work with my associates, to have been glad when 
things went right and sorry when they did not go as 
we wanted. My life has brought to me things not to 
be measured in dollars and cents. 

“Naturally my mind goes back tonight to fifty 
years ago. Mr. Caverly, the agent, was good to me. 
Three former agents were then alive and came into 
the place. Their names as publishers are on many of 
the books that we issued in the fifties and sixties—the 
Rev. J. M. Usher, the Rev. Benton Smith and the 
Rey. R. A. Ballou. 

“The only man here tonight who was in the 
active ministry around Boston fifty years ago is the 
Rev. F. W. Sprague, then at North Adams. But I 
see Will Couden yonder, son of Dr. Couden, then at 
Chatham, later Chaplain of the House of Representa- 
tives, Ingham Bicknell, son of Dr. Bicknell, then at 
Lowell, and Dr. Edwin E. Davis, son of the Rev. 
Edwin Davis of Rockport. 

‘“‘Also we have here in the Spooners, father and 
son, the second and third generations of the men who 
have done our printing. J. 8S. Spooner, the elder, of 
course has gone on. 

“When I first came I roomed with my brother 
Herbert, who is here tonight. We paid $1.50 a week 
for one hall bedroom unheated. Our combined earn- 
ings were $6.00 a week, but we lived on it. 
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“Thank you all for making this milestone of my 
life a real event.” 

Mr. Polk lives at 51 Manthorne Road, West 
Roxbury, Mass. Mrs. Polk was for fifteen years head 
of the Religious Education Department of the First 
Church in Roxbury. Their son, Alvar Jr., a Harvard 
graduate, lives in Galveston, Texas, and is employed 
by the Ludlow Manufacturing and Sales Co., of Texas 
City. Their daughter Barbara, a graduate of Smith 
College, with one year at the Sorbonne in Paris, has a 
secretarial position with the head of the Department 
of Biology at Harvard University. Their daughter 
Edith is a freshman at William and Mary College, 
Williamsburg, Va. 

Mr. Polk’s son Hadley, from his first marriage, is 
an electrician with the Edison Company, is married 
and has three children. 

Mr. Polk has two sisters. One is Mrs. Frank A. 
Dewick, a trustee of Tufts College. The other is 
Miss Mary Polk, a teacher in the Dorchester Junior 
High School. A brother, Channing Polk, is principal 
of a high school in Brooklyn, N. Y., and another 
brother, Herbert Pelk, is a retired banker living in 
Wollaston. The Rev. Rebert T. Polk, faithful Uni- 
versalist minister for nearly sixty years, had good 
reason to be proud of his descendants. 

Mr. Polk has filled several denominational offices 
with fine ability. He has been secretary of the Uni- 
versalist Club of Boston, secretary and treasurer of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Comrades, and also 
national secretary of the Comrades and treasurer of 
the Ferry Beach Park Association. 


Boston Universalists and Prejudice 


PaINIVERSALISTS of Greater Boston held an 
4] important meeting December 12, at the 
City Club, and discussed ‘Race Prejudice.” 

ws} ‘The meeting was under the auspices of the 
Boston Universalist Club, and the speaker was Ben G. 
Shapiro, a prominent business man of Boston, and 
president of the Brotherhood of the Temple Ohabei 
Shalom of Brookline. 

Some fifty men were in attendance and four new 
men were taken in. The drive of the club for new 
members is bearing fruit, and the Grove Hall Church, 
which for many years has led all others in support of 
the club, is now being challenged by the Melrose 
church, to which the new president, Victor A. Friend, 
belongs. 

The meeting was held in the beautiful grill room of 
the City Club, with its lofty ceiling, beautiful walls 
and sense of freedom, but the change from the En- 
gineers’ Club did not meet with unanimous support. 
Grove Hall voiced sharp criticism. While the motion 
to meet at the City Club the rest of the year passed 
by a large vote, Grove Hall defeated a motion to 
reduce the dues, which would have meant staying at 
the City Club indefinitely. 

Victor A. Friend, the president, presided. He 
called on Charles B. Ladd, a member of the firm of 
Frank P. Bennett and Company, publishers of the 
United States Investor, and a prominent Universalist 
layman, to introduce the speaker. 


Mr. Ladd said: ‘The speaker has been associated 
with me in business eighteen years. His part of the 
work is to visit bankers from Boston as far south as 
Washington and as far west as Cleveland. We have 
discovered that the men he calls on, executives of 
savings banks and commercial banks, esteem him 
highly. As a part of his religious duty he serves as 
president of the Brotherhood of Ohabei Shalom, which 
has 900 members and which arranges annually for 
meetings which exert a wide influence. Two above all 
others stand out, “The Father and Son Meeting’ and 
‘The Good Will Meeting.’ In the interest of ‘good 
will’ Mr. Shapiro comes here. Their brotherhocd is 
to their temple what our men’s clubs should be to our 
churches. Each year the brotherhood turns over to 
the Temple not less than $3,000. This year it may be 
four or five thousand dollars. Last year they raised 
$750 for outside charities. How they do it I don’t 
know, but I have reason to believe that success comes 
from hard work, will, and determination to accom- 
plish something worth while.” 

In beginning Mr. Shapiro paid a beautiful tribute 
to Victor A. Friend, Dr. Etz, Mr. Ladd, Mr. A. Ingham 
Bicknell, Dr. Milburn, and others, for their interest 
in the race problem and for their brotherly attitude. 
toward the Jews. 

He said: “Race prejudice is a matter on which 
Jews feel keenly. Jewish history is full of events like 
the Inquisition, like the treatment of the Jews under 
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the Czar of Russia, and their suffering in Germany 
and Poland. The Jews cannot be indifferent to the 
beginnings of attack upon them in our own country, 
for they have seen anti-Jewish movements elsewhere 
begin in a small way and develop into something ter- 
rible. Race prejudice appeals to ignorance and super- 
stition. It grows by ignoring truth. In Mein Kampf 
Hitler says flatly that lying is no sin in the work that 
they have to do. 

“Kighty-eight organizations in the United States 
are publishing or circulating anti-Jewish literature 
today. Some of it would be amusing if the net result 
were not so tragic. Here is a leaflet, ‘Let’s Take 
America Away from the Jews.’ Here is another, 
‘Down with the Soviet Jew.’ Here is a declaration 
that President Roosevelt, Newton D. Baker, and 
Frances Perkins are of Jewish descent. One attacks 
the Jew as the banker of the world. Another says 
he controls the radio, the movie, the press. A third 
pictures him as foreclosing mortgages on widows and 
orphans. 

“These professionals who make money out of 
hate adapt their tactics to the class that they are 
trying to reach. ‘To the poor people the Jew is made 
to appear as the rich capitalist. To the middle class, 
he is pictured as a dangerous Communist. Of eighty- 
nine Communists in the German Reich in 1982, not 
one was a Jew. 

“There are five million Jews in this country. If 
Jews were Communists, there ought to have been a 
large Communist vote. There are two million Jews 
in New York, and only thirty thousand Communist 
votes. 

“The worst example of persecution of the Jew 
is Germany. We appreciate the words of Bishop 
Manning: ‘As Christians, we declare that such perse- 
cutions as are going on in Germany are inhuman and 
unworthy of civilized men. . . . These men, whether 
Jews or Christians, are our brothers and have the same 
rights before God and man that we have.’ Jews 
appreciate that document in their behalf signed by 
Dr. Fosdick, the late Dr. Cadman, Bishop McConnell, 
Henry Smith Leiper and others. We appreciate 
especially the tribute paid to Jews by Dr. Fosdick for 
helping Christian refugees from Germany as well as 
Jewish. 

“It is fortunate that race prejudice in this 
country is limited to a few. The approach of the 
Christmas season with its message of peace and good 
will, is a good time to dedicate ourselves to the work 
of getting rid of it all. 

“There is so much to be done together. Why 
waste time on hate? Have we time to hate when we 
have not conquered disease? There are hooks to be 
written. There is great music to be composed. There 
are discoveries to be made. There is the problem of 
ten million out of work to be solved. There are the 
evils of press and radio and movie to be combated. 
Why do we care so much about cleanliness and vita- 
mins as related to our children and so little about 
what they take into their minds? 

“One line in the propaganda of hate amuses me: 
It calls the Jews foreigners. Five Jews sailed with 
Columbus. A whole colony of Jews came to New 
Amsterdam in 1654. A Jewish banker financed 
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George Washington during the Revolution. A regi- 
ment of Jews fought for our freedom from Great 
Britain. Of the twelve ministers who gave Washing- 
ton the oath of office one was a rabbi. 

“Jews came to this country 300 years ago, 100 
years ago, twenty years ago, because in America is 
hope. The Jews gave us our religion—our Bible. 
When Jews fight the battle cf anti-Semitism, they 
fight the battle for everybody. 

“All intolerance, all race prejudice, strikes a 
blow at the American Constitution. The American 
way must be preserved.” 

A touching incident was when Mr. Shapiro re- 
ferred to his bringing up as an orthodox Jew. He said 
that among the orthodox Jews it is the custom after 
the death of a dear relative to go to the synagogue 
every day to pray for him. After his own father died, 
he found himself many times in communities where 
there was no synagogue, and he had no hesitancy in 
entering one of the Christian churches that was open 
to say his prayers. 

Mr. Shapiro was warmly cheered when he closed 
his formal address. Then he presided at the discus- 
sion. Dean McCollester, Frank A. Dewick, the Rev. 
Leslie Nichols, Cornelius A. Parker, Fletcher Osgood, 
Dr. Arthur W. Grose and Professor Meyer of Boston 
University either spoke or asked questions. 

Dr. Grose described how a Jewish congregation 
of Brooklyn gave the use of their temple when All 
Souls was being built, and how All Souls gave its 
building to the Jews when the temple burned. ‘They 
have taught me,” he said, “to be a better Christian.” 
Dr. McCollester gave a fascinating account of ex- 
periences in Detroit. Frank A. Dewick, as an insur- 
ance man, said the allegation that Jews were bad 
risks was a lie. Fletcher Osgood said that the man in 
his organization who has written three million dollars’ 
worth of insurance a year for three years is a Jew. 

As significant and interesting an event as oc- 
curred was the brief address by Dean Henry H. 
Meyer of Boston University. At the November meet- 
ing of the club Dean Meyer made what many con- 
sidered to be a defense of the Hitler regime in Ger- 
many. They looked to Shapiro to answer him. Mr. 
Shapiro’s only reference to Dean Meyer was his state- 
ment that he would like to have Dean Meyer as a 
member of a new good-will committee for Boston, 
“for,” he added, “I know his kindness to Jewish boys 
and girls in Boston University.” During the discus- 
sion Dean Meyer rose and said: “A religious man 
should be doing something definite against race 
prejudice and religious prejudice wherever he hap- 
pens to be. Religious and social leaders should go 
into the work with the spontaneity that we have 
shown here tonight. Some of the finest experiences 
we have in Boston University relate to tolerance and 
good will. A Jewish girl, a Catholic boy and a Protes- 
tant boy conducted chapel one day, and each spoke 
on ‘What Religion Means to Me.’ We should not stop 
at what we do in this room. New England is com- 
paratively free from intolerance. Someone said to 
me, ‘How is that Methodist school for Jews getting 
on?’ We should keep the spirit of fellowship engen- 
dered here and build the actual fellowship.” 

LeVaS:. 
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The Permanence of Universalism’ 
Arthur W. McDavitt 


LLIAM JAMES said that a theory passes 
through three stages: “First, you know, a 
new theory is attacked as absurd; then it 
is admitted to be true, but cbvious and in- 

significant; finally, it is seen to be so important that its 

adversaries claim that they themselves discovered it.” 

It is quite obvious that the teachings of the Universal- 

ist Church have reached the last stage in this order 

of development, for one may hear the doctrines of this 
church in most any Orthodox pulpit throughout the 
nation—and many of those who are preaching this 
doctrine believe themselves to be the originators of it. 

The numerical growth of the Universalist Church 
has been somewhat of a disappointment to our zealous 
leaders and members. But it is heartening to know 
that other denominations have recognized the truth 
of our teachings and are making them work in their 
midst. No denomination of equal numerical strength 
has made so deep an impression upon the religious 
thinking of the world as has the Universalist Church. 
Not only has Universalism received the sancticn of 
sister churches, but science and philosophy have 
likewise come rapidly to our side and given us the en- 
couragement of their influence and inspiration. Men 
are also seeing, as they have not seen before, the far- 
reaching implications of the teachings of Universalism. 
This doctrine holds the key to the youth problem, 
for it can contribute much in lifting our youth out of 
the low materialistic and sex degradation into which 
it has fallen. It also holds the solution to our growing 
class antipathies, and the application of the universal 
spirit alone can give us a finer international under- 
standing and a warless world. These are broad and 
sweeping statements, but they are worth cur serious 
study, for we are certain to see that the growing ac- 
ceptance of the principles of Universalism is not with- 
out good cause. 

The growing acceptance of Universalism is seen 
on every hand. One important dencmination has 
adopted our articles of faith in words and spirit. 
Many of the leading clergymen of the so-called Evan- 
gelical Churches have stated openly that they believe 
wholly the teachings of this faith. A minister who 
does not teach the doctrines of the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man would he labeled as out 
of step with the times. He proudly declares his belief 
in such a doctrine. The constant appeal from the 
ministers of other denominations for fellowship in 
the Universalist Church is proof of the trend of 
thought among the clergy. In one year more than one 
hundred ministers applied for our fellowship. A noted 
clergyman recently told the writer in confidence: 
“There is only one interpretation of God and bu- 
manity that is adequate to the needs of these times, 
and that is Universalism.” 

Such confessions can be supplemented by every 
minister in our denomination. 

The originators of the articles of faith that guide 
the thinking of Universalists proved themselves 
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prophets of the highest order. Their proclamation 
about the Universal Fatherhood of God was even in 
advance of the pronouncements of the scientists, who 
recognized the oneness of the laws and the creative 
forces that operate in the universe, but who were 
inclined to relegate the belief in God to the realms 
of superstition. 

It is most interesting to note the swing back to a 
belief in God among the leading scientists of the world. 
One hears very little from them now about the acci- 
dental phases of creation. Some of them discern even 
purpose in the methods of nature. They now recog- 
nize that all development is orderly and without breaks 
or gaps. Arthur Compton said recently, when speak- 
ing on some of the remarkable developments in his 
field, physics: ““We know very little, but isn’t it won- 
derful there is some One who knows all about it!” 

Albert Einstein has written: ‘“The most beautiful 
thing we can experience is the mysterious, to know 
what is impenetrable to us really exists, manifesting 
itself as the highest wisdom and the most radiant 
beauty which our dull faculties can comprehend only 
in a primitive form—this knowledge, this feeling, is 
at the center of all true religiousness. It is enough for 
me to contemplate the mystery of the conscious life 
perpetuating itself through all eternity, to reflect upon 
the marvelous structure of the universe which we can 
dimly perceive, and to try humbly to comprehend even 
an infinitesimal part of the intelligence manifested 
in nature.” 

Listen to this statement from Robert Millikan: 
“Today we, however, think of a God who rules through 
law, or a nature capable of being depended upon, or a 
universe of consistency, or orderliness, and the beauty 
that goes with order.’ 

Another noted scientist, Sir Arthur Keith, makes 
this remarkable statement: “The human brain is a 
poor instrument to solve such ultimate problems. We 
have to recognize its limitations. Yet it perceives 
how well ordered all things are and how wonderful are 
the inventions of nature. Design is manifest in all 
things. Whether we are laymen or scientists, we must 
postulate a Lord of the universe—give Him what 
shape we will.”’ 

In his recent book on “This Mysterious Universe,” 
James Jeans closes with this unusual statement, after 
taking us on a dizzy excursion through the heavens 
and into the depths of the infinitesimal world: “Now 
this universe is beginning to look like a great thought.” 

These pronouncements of faith in God could be 
greatly amplified, but they serve the purpose of show- 
ing that not only do these great leaders in scientific 
thought believe in God, but in exactly the very kind 
of God that Universalists have believed in for a cen- 
tury and a half. 

The prophetic wisdom of the formers of the Uni- 
versalist articles of faith may also be seen in the 
wording of the third article: ““We believe in the Bible 
as containing a revelation from God.” It must be 
noted here that the indefinite article is used, being 
proof that the framers of this delaration of faith knew 
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something about the extent of God’s revelations. 
The Bible is recognized as a revelation, but not all of 
the revelation that is possible. To support this view 
we turn once more to the scientist. He works upon 
the principle that all knowledge is a revelation of God, 
and that God speaks to him who first prepares him- 
self to comprehend the things He is ready to reveal. 
All of this must go on in an orderly manner and with 
no show of the miraculous in it. 

The remaining articles of faith of the Universalist 
Church are reasonable, and as much accepted as the 
ones already discussed. Everywhere one may hear 
a more natural emphasis placed upon the nature and 
work of Jesus. More and more men are regarding 
Jesus as a remarkable leader and teacher. He is no 
longer the scapegoat for the sins of humanity, but one 
who shows us the way through an immensely interest- 
ing world. He gives us a guidebeok to intelligent 
social living, and opens our eyes into those realms 
where men may find happiness and peace. 

The fourth article of faith, which deals with re- 
ward and punishment for virtue and sin, is so well 
recognized in every field of thought that one need not 
take time here to emphasize its truth. Science and all 
branches of education recognize the balances which 
operate in the moral as well as in every other realm of 
life. 

If one accepts the scientific view of the universe, 
that all life is a projection of the Master life, and that 
mankind has the life of the eternal in him, he must also 
agree with Universalists that nothing can keep these 
lives of ours from gravitating toward the very source 
of their being, and finding no happiness until this 
cooperation is complete. 

The implications of Universalism are even more 
important than the affirmations of science and the 
recognition of sister churches. Let us first turn to youth 
and see the bearing these implications have upon their 
problems. 

The ever-growing emphasis upon material things 
has proved to be a confusion to modern youth. The 
notion that there is nothing in life except the material 
could not but result in one thing—a lessening of one’s 
respect for his own life and place in the universe. The 
unprecedented development of science had a tendency 
to dwarf man by comparison. To think in terms of 
light years makes one feel very insignificant. Men 
seeking to find some basis for the reactions of human 
nature to so many bewildering revelations, often 
sought that information along a lower plane of life. 
The tendency to stress the importance of sex can be 
easily understood. But this tendency almost proved 
the undoing of our youth. With nothing in the uni- 
verse but material things, why not enjoy the material 
to the limit? Why show restraint; why not release 
every impulse and allow it full expression? The sex 
debacle was a natural outgrowth of materialistic 
philosophy. 

. While science was making such rapid strides, the 
church and the idealists stood by in confusion. We 
made remarkable progress in materiality, but steadily 
marched backward in morals and ideals. We forgot 
to teach youth the facts of their own inheritances. 
Had I but one sermon to preach, I would go the world 
over telling our youth just what they are, and about 


the eternities that have passed in creating this flower- 
ing thing we call man. I would tell them about the 
sacredness of their own lives, and try to give them 
some idea of the divinity of this strange thing in them 
ealled life. I would tell them that millions of years 


_ have been patiently at work, converging all their 


energies, plus intelligence, to push them up from the 
clod. In every youth we see the product of this creative 
genius we call God. Just to be given the privilege of 
bearing this God-given thing called life should fill one 
with everlasting pride; and to pass it on unpolluted is 
their gravest respensibility. All that men have 
thought, al! the wisdom of the ages, meets in youth as 
he stands upon the great divide of the eternities. All 
the past flows through him. What tomorrow will be 
depends upon what he does with this priceless gift. 
Could anything more important be said tc young 
people? Contrast this with the old doctrine of Adamic 
sin and the depravity of man, and see what Universal- 
ism can say to inspire the youth of our day. 

The Universalist Church draws a most logical 
inference from its teachings about the universal 
fatherhood of God—it is the universal brotherhood of 
man. To this dream doctrine the scientist is adding 
his weighty sanction, for he recognizes but one creative 
force and law. He will tell you further that it is a 
fact that all human beings are a part of the original 
cell that became the first human-like creature. Life 
multiplies by division. This is a strange paradox, but 
true. Cells multiply by dividing. Youand I and every 
creature come from that one and original cell. There 
is no escape from the belief in our universal kinship. 

Not only is this true, but the facts of life go fur- 
ther—the whole universe is alive, according to a 
British scientist. He said: “All things are alive; 
even the grains of sand that are washed to and fro by 
the restless waves actually have life in them. This 
has been definitely proved.’’ Behold, God is every- 
where; He is in all things. 

The facts of our human kinship are far-reaching 
when one attempts to apply them to our social and 
economic problems. Were men once to recognize this 
truth they would have an entirely different attitude 
toward one another. They would cease to exploit, to 
pauperize their fellowmen. Children would be given 
a more favorable world in which to live, and poverty 
would not be tolerated among our own kinsmen. We 
could wipe out every tenement, abolish poverty, and 
rid the world of its greatest curse, war. ‘The nations 
of Europe will not change their attitude toward each 
other until they realize what they are doing to them- 
selves in their treatment of their brothers across the 
border. The doctrine of Universalism speaks for 
peace and good will among men. 

Several years ago the writer had a most interest- 
ing group of men who made up the personnel of the 
choir. The tenor was an Englishman, the second tenor 
a Dane, the first bass a Bohemian, the bass a German, 
and the organist a Norwegian. In every way, it was a 
group of real artists. In a moment of frivclity, I asked 
the boys to sing “Onward Christian Soldiers’”—each 
in his native tongue. An attempt was made, each 
one doing his best. Even the organist could not keep 
out of the attempt. They did not manage to finish 
even one verse, for the mixture of tongues was so 
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amusing that riotous laughter could be the only result. 

I then requested them to sing in a tongue that all 
could understand. They did, and with such harmony 
and beauty that I was overcome by my emotions. 
I never expect to hear anything like that again, unless 
there is such a thing as heavenly music. 

The application is quite obvious: Humanity is 
just like that—trying to sing the same song of peace 
and good will, but unable to understand what each is 
trying to sing. Universalism teaches men that kin- 
ship of the spirit that alone will help us to “beat our 
swords into plowshares and swords into pruning 
hooks.” For, over all the conflicts and differences of 
mankind and the nations is the rainbow of humanity, 
and a “God, who is Father of all, around you all, 
through all, and in all.” 

The facts set forth in this sermon ought to fill 


every Universalist with a just pride, and also with a 
new enthusiasm for their church and its future. We 
ought to take new heart in the fact that our sister 
churches have moved steadily in our direction, and 
that we have never given one foot of ground. The 
growing similarity of the ereeds has been brought about 
through the progress others have made in our diree- 
tion. They have traveled over the trail we have blazed 
through the wildernesses of superstition and theology. 
The intellectual world has approved our teachings, 
and science has given us the facts to support our pro- 
phetic thinking. With this support and encourage- 
ment, and with the fact that the world is sc much in 
need of our intelligent interpretation of life, let us 
take new heart and march on enthusiastically toward 
new goals. Our mission is not ended; it has just 
begun. 


Two Hundred Years in Winchester 


ROGER F. ETZ, General Superintendent 
of the Universalist Church, assisted at the 
celebration in Winchester, N. H., of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the Congregational 
church, which is now part of a federation with the his- 
toric Winchester Universalist church and the Metho- 
‘dist church. We are indebted to the New Hampshire 
Sentinel of Keene for the following account of part of 
the centennial exercises, which lasted a week and which 
fill a large part of the paper. 

Congratulatory messages upon the “glorious 
past,”’ praises for the Federation, and good wishes for 
the future were read from the mayor of Winchester, 
England, Governor H. Styles Bridges, and Roger W. 
Babson, moderator of the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches. 

Letters of greetings were also read from the Rev. 
Sumner G. Wood of West Medway, Mass., pastor 
from 1911 to 1932, and from Harvey Jewell of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., who served as chairman of the com- 
mittee for observing the 150th anniversary of the 
church. He is one of the oldest living alumni of the 
University of New Hampshire. 

Deacon Delano M. Saben read a historical sketch 
at the Saturday night fellowship supper. In part it 
was as follows: 

“We have met in this temple, hallowed by memo- 
ries and events that have shaped the lives of the com- 
munity, to pay tribute to those who have given the 
best they had, their all, to establish, to defend, to 
maintain perpetually, this, the church of Christ. 

“The pioneers of the Mayfiower, with one excep- 
tion, were not college-educated men. They did not 
bring with them a large library; they brought ‘a Book,’ 
one that had been in print but nine years, yet it stands 
the best-written book in the English language—the 
King James version of the Bible. In the cabin of the 
Mayflower, forty-one signed the Compact, which 
document was the expression of English Puritanism. 
Dutch democracy, when combined, gave to America 
her foundation for free religion, free schools, a free 
republic. We were called Pilgrims and Puritans on 
the South shore; but up in Old Salem we were called 
by cur present name. 


“““Westward the course of empire takes its way’, 
and out as far as Lunenburg our pioneers had ex- 
tended; and up the Connecticut River valley they had 
encroached upon the domain of the red man, as far as 
Northfield, Mass. The territory lying between was 
wilderness. In the early part of 1732, Colonel Josiah 
Willard and sixty-three others received the grant of a 
tract six miles square, on the east bank of the Connect- 
icut River. (It is interesting to remember that this 
date, 1732, marked the birth of the first President of 
our country, the ‘Father of our Country.’ The line 
between Massachusetts and New Hampshire had not 
been surveyed, and it was inferred that the grant lay 
within the borders of Massachusetts; but when it de- 
veloped that we were just over the line in New Hamp- 
shire, Governor Benning Wentworth renewed the 
grant, for our state. For some reason our first settlers 
called the town Arlington, and in some of the old 
records you will find it called Earlington, but the 
name was soon changed to Winchester. 

“Two settlements were made at about the same 
time, one on ‘Ye Great River,’ or the Connecticut, 
that is now Hinsdale (it becoming a town of itself in 
1753); the other settlement was started at ‘Ye Bow of 
ye River,’ the Ashuelot River. 

“It was a condition that within three years after 
the confirmation of the grant, they build a suitable 
house of worship and settle ‘a learned and orthodox 
minister.’ The first meetinghouse was erected in 
1735 on the brow of the hill that bears its name. It 
was forty feet long, thirty-two feet wide and eighteen 
feet high—only a little smaller than the one erected 
in Keene two years later. ; 

“In June of 1736, Josiah Willard, Jeremiah Hall 
and William Symms consulted with ministers down 
the Connecticut Valley, as to whom they might call 
as a minister. The Rev. Joseph Ashley was recom- 
mended, a day of fasting and prayer was observed, and 
a call was given Mr. Ashley. They offered, as an in- 
ducement, one hundrad and fifty pounds in money 
or bills of credit, the ministerial lot of land—and one. 
hundred and thirty pounds annually. Portsmouth, 
the seat of government of our province, was paying 
one hundred and thirty pounds, and the governor of 
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our province was receiving one hundred pounds at 
the time. ” 

“In 1745, only nine years after this event, the 
village, including the meetinghouse, was destroyed 
by fire, in an attack by the Indians. Two forts had 
been built. The settlers, fearing the Indians, decided 
to remain for a time in older and stronger points of 
defense. Our town and church records were kept for 
safety in Northfield. After the hostilities, the pion- 
eers returned; and a new church was erected in 1760, 
on or near the original site. The first pastor had ac- 
cepted a parish elsewhere, in the meantime, and a 
new one had to be installed, November 14, 1764. 
The third meetinghouse—or the old Town Hall, as 
many of us remember it—was built at the center of 
the village in 1794-95. 

“The second pastor, the Rev. Micah Lawrence, 
was thoroughly loyal to the king; as many of his con- 
gregation joined the army, a strong sentiment arose 
against him; and after the Battle of Princeton, which 
gave the colonists hope of victory, he was dismissed. 
How glad we are the animosities between the two 
countries were scon forgotten. 
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“The third pastor, the Rev. Mr. Conant, served 
nineteen years. And there came to the town, through 
the will of his son, many years later, the gift of $50,000 
for the maintenance of our town library. Under Mr. 
Danforth the present church building was erected, 
the land having been given by Colonel Parker. Some 
years afterward, mainly through the kindness of Mr. 
Henry Kingman, the building was raised, the granite 
foundations placed beneath and more room secured. 
Asahel Jewell was the first janitor, receiving the sum 
of eight dollars per year. The Rev. John Humphrey 
and the Rev. Elijah Harmon served long and faithful 
pastorates. With their passing there came the modern 
type of preacher. Of these we may enumerate Messrs. 
Hartwell, Hanaford, Roper, Ewell, Wood and Knapp, 
all of whom gave devoted service. 

“Tn the modern life of this church many new cus- 
toms have been adopted. Mr. Knapp introduced the 
ministerial robe; the candlelight services have added 
much to the sacred observance of Holy Week. With 
the union of three historic churches in federation, we 
stand for the common brotherhood of all, and for the 
accomplishment of the great cause supreme.” 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Frank Durward Adams 


Sunday, December 27 
Peace of Mind Comes through Fidelity 


Great peace have they that love thy law, and nothing shall 
offend them.—Psa. 119 : 165. 

“Let us seek one peace by fidelity.” This is a plea to take 
up the task or duty nearest at hand and have done with it at 
once. We yearn for great kingdoms to conquer, while the realm 
of our own spirits is undisciplined. We seek some big task to 
perform, while the dishes in the sink are unwashed, the day’s 
work neglected, the overdue letter still unwritten. We dream of 
lofty achievements, forgetting that strength for these is built 
only in the doing of a multitude of little things. No job or voca- 
tion on earth but entails its quota of drudgery, without which 
the job cannot be done or the vocation fulfilled. To wait and 
hesitate, postpone and procrastinate, in the little things is to 
make the great increasingly impossible. Try today doing with 
diligence each task as it comes. Try finding some new interest 
or meaning in the task. Do it as well as you can, and see what a 
sense of peace will come with the falling of the night. 

In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thy hand.—Eccl. 11: 6. 

Read Matthew 25 : 1-12. 

Prayer: Help me, my Father, to meet each task of life in 
a cheerful and conquering spirit. May I never seek to evade or 
shirk a duty. Let me do all my work this day, and may the 
evening be full of peace. Amen. 
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Monday, December 28 
Each Has His Own Place 

My Father worketh even until now, and I work.—John 
Ore 7% 

“Take the place and attitude to which you see your un- 
questionable right, and all men acquiesce. . . . It (the world) 
will certainly accept your own measure of your doing and be- 
ing.” Nothing is truer than that men write their own price-tags, 
both for themselves and for what they do. The worth of any 
task is measured by the spirit we bring to it. Think of it as 
mean or menial, and mean or menial it becomes. Moreover, 
nothing is too great for you to assume if you feel that you have 


an affinity for the work. Assume that the place is yours. Bring 
to it the enthusiasm of a unique mission. Pursue it with earnest- 
ness and skill. No one will dispute your right to it. A preacher 
can make his calling seem cheap by a slipshod, apologetic or in- 
dolent attitude towards it; whereas, a digger of ditches can make 
his work glow by exalting it as one means of serving the common 
good. Let us dare anything to which we aspire, then do it as if 
it had never been done by the hand of man before. 


Study to be quiet, and to do your own business, and work 
with your hands, even as we charged you.—1 Thess. 4 : 11. 


Read 2 Corinthians 11 : 24-33. 


Prayer: Help me, O Lord, to measure up to my work, what- 
ever it be. May I bring the spirit of eagerness to the smallest 
task. Let me know and never doubt that no worth-while labor 
is despised in Thy sight. Amen. 


Tuesday, December 29 
Experience Is the Only Standard 


We speak that which we know, and bear witness of that 
which we have seen.—John 3 : 11. 


“That statement only is fit to be made public which you 
have come at in attempting to satisfy your own curiosity.” A 
hard saying, and a bit dogmatic, yet true. Why do we prefer 
to listen to one who speaks out of his own experience rather than 
to one who has garnered his material from the library? Thou- 
sands flocked to hear Admiral Byrd who would never read a mag- 
azine article on the Antarctic regions. Why was the old-time 
Methodist ‘‘class-meeting’”’ more stirring than its modern color- 
less substitute? Because those participating ‘‘gave testimony,” 
spoke out of their own experience. A discovery need not be 
original to be interesting. It is always thrilling to one who has 
made it for himself, and he speaks of it with a glow which cannot 
beimitated. What a difference it would make if we tried actually 
demonstrating our faith—God’s fatherhood, the brotherhood of 
man, the leadership of Jesus, the achievement of social and 
spiritual harmony—and then testified of what we had seen and 
heard! 

One thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now I see. — 
John 9 : 26. 
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Read Psalm 119 : 97-104. 

Prayer: Let me not be satisfied, dear Lord, until in my 
own heart I have known the truth of Thy great goodness and the 
lovingkindness of all Thy ways. Then let me bear witness thereto 
in every word and deed. Amen. 


Wednesday, December 30 
Underestimating Ourselves Is a Sin 

Thou crownest him (man) with glory and honor.—Psa. 8 : 5. 

Between conceit and self-esteem there is a great gulf fixed. 
One is obnoxious; but without the other no one can rise to his 
real spiritual stature. There is a time and a place for true hu- 
mility, when the soul bows in the presence of God; but no one 
who is lacking in self-esteem can honor God’s image in himself. 
Emerson continually urges the fact that by asserting the worthi- 
ness of our own ideas we gradually discover that they are equal 
to those expressed by men whom we call great. Paul and Pericles, 
he reminds us, are of an identical nature with ourselves. Why 
then should we not be equally noble channels of the truth that 
was theirs? God is no respecter of what men call the “higher” 
classes. The highest truth has come to us through souls of 
lowly origin. Truth and right have always forced themselves up 
from below, using as their medium persons whom the proud of 
the earth despised, but who exalted themselves as messengers of 
God. Was not Christianity cradled in a manger? We are chil- 
dren of God! Whenshall we learn to take the attitude of royalty? 

Beloved, now are we children of God, and it is not yet made 
manifest what we shall be.—1 John 3: 2. 

Read Genesis 1 : 27-31. 

Prayer: O Lord, may I never despise or lowly esteem this 
body and soul which Thou hast created and to whom Thou hast 
imparted some sparks of Thine immortal life. Help me to exalt 
Thine image within me, that I may in due time attain unto the 
fuil measure of wisdom. Amen. 


Thursday, December 31 
Finding the Middle of the Stream 

Thou crownest the year with thy goodness.—Psa. 65 : 11. 

Today is the last day of the year. Tomorrow a new year 
dawns. It will be different from all other days because of what 
we ascribe to it. It will have a meaning unlike any other day 
of the year because it ushers in another cycle of the earth. Nor is 
it merely sentiment that we esteem itso, We want the new year 
to be a better year, a more growing and fruitful year. We want 
to dare greater things and scale higher peaks of spiritual attain- 
ment. Can we do better than turn back to Emerson’s exhorta- 
tion, so often reiterated in this Essay? ‘Place yourself in the 
middle of the stream of power and wisdom which flows into you 
as life, place yourself in the full center of that flood, then you are 
without effort impelled to truth, to right and a perfect content- 
ment. Then you put all gainsayers in the wrong. Then you are 
the world, the measure of right, of truth, of beauty.’”’ Let no one 
scorn a New Year’s resolution. Could there be a nobler one than 
. this: I will sail into the new year on the bosom of that stream, 
and ride with it to victory and increasing peace. 

For we are God’s fellow-workers.—1 Cor. 3 : 9. 

Read Psalm 37 : 3-7. 


Prayer: For the blessings of the old year, I thank Thee, O 
God, and for the untried year to come. Give me grace to com- 
mit my ways unto Thee. So shall I find my finite self in Thine 
Infinite Life. Amen. 


JANUARY THEME: A SINGING WORLD 
Friday, January 1 
New Every Morning 
Read Lamentations 8 : 22-41. 


This I call to mind and so have hope, 
That the mercies of the Lord never cease, 
his compassion never fails; 
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They are fresh every morning, 
great is his faithfulness. : 
New American Translation. 


Man is incurably optimistic, as every calendar bears wit- 
ness. For what is a new year, a new month, a new day, save 
man’s attempt to mark a fresh beginning for attempts that are 
still imperfect? That frustrated ideal cries out for another 
chance and the voice of religion assures us that the God who 
made us capable of “high yearnings” gives opportunities ‘fresh 
every morning”’ for our new resolves. That verse of J. J. Ingalls 
which says Opportunity knocks but once is daily disproved by 
men who use the defeats of last year as weapons in today’s vic- 
tory. Read “Opportunity,” by Walter Malone, and another poem 
of the same name by Edward Rowland Sill. 

Prayer: Forgetting the worries and failures of the past, we 
would lay hold of the strength given by God and press on toward 
the new self that isto be. May this year be filled with the music 
of orderly living. 


Saturday, January 2 
Read Isaiah 40 : 21-81. 

“Lift up your eyes on high and see!”’ 
If with faith superior to hope I listen, 
I hearing get who had but ears, 
And sight who but had eyes before; 
I moments live who lived but years, 
And truth discern who knew but learning’s store. 


So sang Henry Thoreau of “‘Inspiration.”” We see in life what 
we are prepared to see. The eyes lifted up to high visions early 
in the morning discern truths of human decency and divine 
goodness in places dark with evil. We hear hideous discord or 
the tuning of a great orchestra as we are prepared to listen. 
“Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will prevail to make!’’ 
Study Harriet Beecher Stowe’s morning song, “‘Still, Still with 
Thee,”’ found in most hymnals. 
Prayer: Eternal Spirit, renew my strength of soul, open my 
eyes to the beauty of life, unstop my ears that I may hear the 
harmony of a universe cbedient to law. 


The January Meditations are by Laura Bowman Galer. 


* * * 


CANTON SAYS GOODBY TO THE LALONES 


Sunday evening the parish of the Universalist church of 
Canton and other friends, including the clergy of the other Can- 
ton churches, extended the hand of fellowship and best wishes to 
the Rev. and Mrs. Emerson Lalone at an informal reception held 
in the parlors of the Universalist church. At that time George 
H. Bowers on behalf of the board of trustees and the parish read 
a resolution of tribute to Mr. Lalone, who with Mrs. Lalone will 
leave Canton January 2 to make their home in Boston. Dr. J. M. 
Atwood on behalf of the parish and other friends added a word of 
tribute and presented Mr. and Mrs. Lalone with a substantial 
purse of money, as a token of the friendship and esteem for their 
seven years of service in Canton, during which time Mr. Lalone 
has been pastor of the Universalist church. In presenting this 
gift Dr. Atwood made note of the fact that the purse of money 
had not been raised by personal solicitation, but from voluntary 
contributions, an evidence of the kindly feeling and affection of 
the people to the pastor and his wife. Mr. Lalone spoke in re- 
sponse, and with evident emotion, saying that the seven years 
spent so happily in Canton, and in his work with the parish and 
in the community, had made Canton forever home to them. 

Standing with Mr. and Mrs. Lalone to receive the guests 
were Mrs. Lalone’s mother, Mrs. DeGraff, and Ralph G. Michaels, 
president of the board of trustees, and Mrs. Michaels. Refresh- 
ments of ice cream, cakes and coffee were served, Mrs. Sidney 
Robins, Miss Maud Salls, Mrs. Fred W. Storrs and Mrs. Bing 
S. Stevens serving. The guests were welcomed by Mrs. Angus 
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MacLean, Mrs. Dan T. Spencer, Mrs. R. L. Power and Mrs. 
Lott H. Wells. 

The resolution prepared by the board of trustees and read 
by Mr. Bowers on the resignation of Mr. Lalone as minister of 
the First Universalist Church and his forthcoming departure, 
was as follows: = 

“The board of trustees of the church desires to record its 
deep regret in accepting the resignation of Emerson Lalone as 
minister of the church, to take effect January 1 next, and its 
recognition of his most faithful and progressive leadership in the 
church and community during his stay. He has been stirring 
and prophetic as a preacher, bringing home to all their share of 
responsibility in building a more lovely and Christian social 
order, and has undergirded his message with a vital religious 
attitude. In his labors with the children and young people of 
the parish he has been sympathetic and tireless. To the college 
students in our midst he has been a ready comrade, and to many 
of them a familiar friend and adviser. He has consistently la- 
bored in the community for civic education and for the best in- 
terests of the community, winning high and unjealous recog- 
nition for himself and doing honor to the church of which he was 
minister. In every respect he has been a true minister of Christ, 
modest and unwilling to exalt the value of his own personal ser- 
vice. We have unquestioningly accepted his resignation solely 
out of respect for his clear sense of duty and the call to a wider 
field. We have confidence that the whole church will join at the 
New Year in bidding him Godspeed.’”’—The Plaindealer, Canton, 
Neye 

Writing from Canton, Dean Atwood says: ‘“‘At the reception 
to Emerson and Dorothy Lalone, all the ministers of the village 
were present, including the Catholic priest. The professors of 
the college were much in evidence also. All are fond of the 
Lalones. He presided at the last meeting of the Community 
Forum, which he organized and of which he has been chairman 


from the start.” 
The leading editorial in The Laurentian follows: 


In Appreciation 

We are envious of the staff of the Universalist Publishing 
House in Boston because beginning with the first of the year they 
will have with them one of the best friends The Laurentian has 
had for the past eight years and one of our best friends since our 
coming to St. Lawrence. He is, of course, our adviser, Emerson 
H. Lalone, and we can think of no member of our staff whose loss 
we would regret more. 

You know, the adviser of a publication is too often the For- 
gotten Man of that publication. Hisisa thankless job. He must 
work with editors who are interested and those who are not; he 
must keep the impulses of the more radical elements of his staff 
in restraint, he must be a literary critic, a psychologist, a sort of 
perpetual motion machine which must always produce ideas. 
Mr. Lalone has been and has done all of these things, and he has 
done them in a friendly spirit. 

The loss to the staff is great, but the loss to the St. Law- 
rence community is an even greater one. Mr. Lalone is one of 
the most public-spirited men we know. His activities in Canton 
have been directed toward making a better place in which to live, 
and he has always, since his coming here, been interested in and 
active among the students on the Hill. We remember with a 
good deal of pleasure the evenings we have spent over cups of 
coffee with him in the Sugar Bowl or sprawled out in front of his 


fireplace. We’ll miss him. 
* * * 


POINTING THE WAY FOR BIG CHURCHES 

The Rev. A. J. Hobbs of First Church, Wilson, N. C., has 
given the church paper a front place in his big church. Those 
who say the church paper belongs to the little country church 
would do well to note what happens where there is a will and a 
way and a man who gets things done. Would that all our big 
churches would follow the lead of Wilson. 

Think of eighty additional homes of the church getting the 


church paper each week, inclusive of the board of stewards and 
the board of Christian education! These two boards hold the 
future of the church. What a fine prospect at Wilson for the 
year ahead! Could a pastor have better assistance than for his 
people, including the leaders, to know what the church is trying 
to do and the causes to which our pastor is committed? A. J. 
Hobbs has done much fine work in his day, but we doubt very 
much if in the long run any one week of his life will count for 
more than the work he has done the past week for the home life 
of his people in the church at Wilson. 

We wish that all the pastors of our big churches in the state 
would follow the lead of this pastor at Wilson, and thereby set the 
pace for all the churches of all grades in the two conferences. 
Then the dream cherished by Bishop Kern of a better informed 
lay leadership would be realized. But better than the dream of 
any leader would be the better day that would come in North 
Carolina Methodism with the larger use to be made of the church 
press.— North Carolina Christian Advocate. 


* * * 


TIRED PEOPLE 


The following is attributed to a presiding elder in Arkansas. 
We should be glad to have his name so that it could be placed 
high among this honored circle of itinerant Methodist preachers. 
But listen to the elder: 

“There is the tired layman who will work if coaxed. But the 
tired layman complains so much there isn’t any joy in his work 
for anyone. Second, there is the retired layman. He believes 
he has done his share and sits idly by, exercising his right to 
criticize. Third, there is the rubber-tired layman. He may go 
along if the way is clear and the road is smooth. Then finally 
we have the flat-tired layman. He once was closely affiliated 
with the church, but he suffered a puncture and never recovered 
his wind.” —Hxchange. 


* * * 


SOME OF THE BEST THINGS IN THE 
PROGRAM OF LIFE 


The best law—The Golden Rule. 

The best education—Self-knowledge. 

The best philosophy—A contented mind. 

The best theology—A pure and beneficent life. 

The best war—To war against one’s weakness. 

The best medicine—Cheerfulness and temperance. 

The best music—The laughter of an innocent child. 

The best science—Extracting sunshine from a cloudy day. 

The best journalism—Printing the true and beautiful on 
memory’s tablet. 

The best telegraphing—Flashing a ray of sunshine into a 
gloomy heart. 

The best biography—That life which writes charity in the 
largest letters. 

The best mathematics—That which doubles the joy and 
divides the most sorrows. 

The best navigation—Steering clear of the lacerating rocks 
of personal contention. 

The best diplomacy—Effecting a treaty of peace with one’s 
own conscience. 

The best engineering—Building a bridge of faith over the 
river of death.—Pennsylvania School Journal. 


* * * 


A Roman Catholic priest, examining a confirmation class, 
asked the question, “What is the sacrament of matrimony?” 
A little girl at the head of the class answered, ‘’Tis a state of 
torment into which souls enter to prepare for another and better 
world.”’ ‘Being,’ said the priest, “the answer for purgatory.” 
“Put her down to the foot of the class,”’ said the curate. ‘Leave 
her alone,” said the priest, “for anything you or I know to the 
contrary, she may be perfectly right.”—Bulletin Lansing, Mich., 
Universalist Church. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A SESSION IN THE WOODSHED WITH A VERMONTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read all your comments on the election with interest, 
amusement, and—I must admit—some slight resentment. I 
find your latest editorial, on the new era of good feeling, some- 
what confusing as well. 

In the opening paragraphs you seemed to speak a good word 
for Republicans, and I felt quite flattered to find myself classed 
with the “better people.’’ But as I read on I saw that by “better 
people’ you do not mean people of intelligence and integrity, 
of common sense and good will, you mean the rich, the “‘proper- 
tied ciass’’—‘‘economic royalists’ and ‘‘princes of privilege.” 

I wish you could realize how funny that seems to a Ver- 
monter. It reminds me of a man I knew years ago. He was of 
Irish descent and had an Irish name, though he was born in 
Maine, as were his father and grandfather before him. One 
winter he decided that it was too cold for him in Maine, and 
went South, but he did not stay Jong. When he came back he 
said he had lived in Maine and been called a damned Irishman all 
his life, and he didn’t mind, but when he went South and was 
called a damned Yankee, that was too much. 

I am used to being called a standpatter and a reactionary, 
and I don’t mind. I believe in democracy and I believe in the 
Constitution. I believe in all the objects for which the Con- 
stitution was adopted, as set forth in the preamble. I believe 
that ‘‘justice,’’ ‘““domestic tranquillity’? and the “‘blessings of 
liberty,’’ are as important as the ‘‘general welfare,’ in fact, I 
think they are essential to and included in the general welfare. 

So it is all right to call me and those like me reactionaries. 
But when you call us the “‘property-holding class,’’ that is really 
too much. We Vermonters are poor. I have never known per- 
sonally a rich Vermonter, though there probably are afew. We 
are poor and we work hard, and not many of us have even at- 
tained that “‘economic security’? we hear so much about of late. 

And what about your own Schoharie County? I happened 
to see a paper from an up-state New York town just after elec- 
tion. The words Schoharie County in a head line caught my eye, 
and I read that the county had given the entire Republican 
ticket a big majority. Is Schoharie County a stronghold of ‘‘en- 
trenched greed?’ Are the people who voted the Republican ticket 
there so very different from those who voted the Democratic 
ticket? I don’t believe they are, and I don’t believe you believe it. 

I feel quite sure that a great many of the subscribers to the 
Leader are Republicans, but the only Universalist I can think of 
just now who might be called an “‘economic royalist’’ is a Demo- 
crat. 

Your history is no doubt correct, but your interpretation 
of it leaves me feeling a little dizzy, especially the climax. After 
telling of the opposition of the ‘“‘better people” to Jefferson, 
whom they regarded as a dangerous radical, and to Jackson, the 
leader of a mob with very bad manners, you go on to relate how 
“practically all the children of John and John Quincy Adams and 
Fisher Ames and Harvard College” (to say nothing of all the 
other plutocrats in Vermont and Maine and Schoharie County, 
New York) fought the election of-—one of their own class, an aris- 
tocrat, a Harvard graduate, a prince of privilege. That is my idea 
of an anti-climax. 

Your desire for an era of good feeling is fine. But your idea 
seems to be that the fact that 27,000,000 people voted for Roose- 
velt must have convinced the 17,000,000 who didn’t that he was 
the man they wanted after all. To be sure, it did have that 
effect on one distinguished lightning-change artist, but before 
election at least, you did not look upon William Randolph Hearst 
as an example to be followed. 

The fact is that some of us who opposed Roosevelt had what 
we considered good reasons for doing so. Those reasons were as 
good the day after election as the day before. You say it ought 
to be clear to us all now that the only real issue is human liberty. 
It is because I care about liberty that the result of the election 


fills me with alarm. I do not think the President has any con- 
scious desire to be a dictator, I am sure he wants to do what is 
best for the country, but I think he loves power and has supreme 
confidence in himself, and he now has more power than any man 
ought to have. One of the three co-ordinate branches of our 
government ceased to function when Congress allowed the 
Executive to absorb the Legislative powers, and now the in- 
creased Democratic majority in Congress makes it easy for the 
President to get contrel of the third branch, the Judiciary. I 
don’t wonder that woman you mention feels terrified, that is Just 
the way a great many of us feel. If there is to be an era of good 
feeling, the initiative must come from the Administration. 

You have referred several times to Governor Landon’s taking 
his defeat good-naturedly. What did you expect him to do— 
commit suicide, start a revolution, go into voluntary exile? That 
comment on his behavior seems to me almost as superfluous as 
the assurance repeatedly given us by the President’s friends, be- 
ginning with Mr. Farley and including the editor of the Leader, 
that he will not be vindictive, we need fear no reprisals. That is 
one of the funniest things that has been said since election. This 
is still a free country—theoretically at least—and even Al Smith 
was merely exercising his constitutional rights in speaking and 
voting against Mr. Roosevelt. They pay the President no com- 
pliment who admit the possibility of reprisals. 

If you have read this as carefully as I hope you have but 
fear you haven’t, you realize that I am not attacking your po- 
litical views, I am just objecting to your attitude toward the 
political views of those who do not agree with you. 

But I shall not be vindictive either. You need fear no re- 
prisals in the way of a canceled subscription or a refusal to read 
your ‘‘Cruisings’”—which would punish me much more than it 
would you. 

A Vermont Republican. 


WE STAND BY OUR GUNS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Iam astonished by your cryptic remarks. I am not going to 
“stop the paper.’”’ But! When you say “that amount of power 
in the hands of a lady is a basic defect in the universe,” it seems 
that you are stepping beyond the bounds of human intelligence. 
What we want to know is whether it is the shape of “the hands’ 
or the quality of ‘‘the heart’”’ that did the trick. 

Hela. Ge 


MINISTERS MUST NOT BELITTLE THEMSELVES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader for December 12 has just come and I want to 
compliment you on your very splendid editorial “That Great 
Layman.” I also wish to express appreciation for the fine article 
by Dr. Eastman, ‘The Minister in Politics.” He certainly is 
correct, the minister never should descend to “petty” polities, 
such as the question of Landon versus Roosevelt, but he should 
be interested in the great fundamental social, economic and po- 
litical questions. However, there is one point in Dr, Eastman’s 
article that I fear may ‘give aid and comfort to the enemy.” 
That is where he cautions the minister against “making a fool of 
himself” through “ignorance of political theories and economic 
facts.” That danger exists (though it may be pointed out that 
the contemporaries of the prophets thought they were more like 
Huey Long than preachers of God’s word), but who is, or who 
should be, informed on these subjects if not the preacher? 

I am sick and tired of ministers belittling their own knowl- 
edge. Frequently it is said, and ministers, trying to be modest, 
concur, that the laymen are so well educated today that ministers 
cannot tell them anything. In days gone by the minister was the 
only educated man in the community—everyone looked up to 
him. Today, many sitting in the pews are as well and even better 
educated, so the minister’s influence has waned. 
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Even at the danger of being called a conceited fool, I rise to 
claim that the minister worth his salt generally is today the best 
informed man in the group. And I say this not because the 
minister is more intelligent, but because that is his business. 
How many other men spend five to ten hours a day, often seven 
days a week, reading and studying? How many others have the 
time to do it? Most men are busy with their jobs of making a 
living. At the close of the day’s work, they are too tired to do 
much heavy reading—they are satisfied with a picture show, a 
story of fiction, a game of cards or some social diversion. Only 
those things concerned with the details of their own business are 
of special interest. The minister also is busy with his job of 
“making a living,” but reading and studying these problems are 
his business. If a minister can put from five to ten times as much 
time to studying these problems as the layman, and still the lay- 
man be as well informed, so that the minister ‘‘can’t tell him 
anything,” then he is a pretty poor stick of a minister. 

It is about time the minister quit being so everlasting modest 
and pointed out that it is his business to be informed. I doubt 
if there is another person in this village, except the other minis- 
ters, who regularly read as many serious periodicals, as many 
non-fiction books, or put as much time to study, asI and my 
brother ministers do, and I am here to say, if we do not know as 
much as the layman, then there is something radically wrong 
with our intelligence. 

Lewis R. Lowry. 

IH, IMS Yo 


THE MOUNTAIN PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I shall be very thankful, and thousands of “forgotten’’ chil- 
dren would join me if they could, if you will grant space to this 
appeal for boys and girls in isolated Southern mountain regions 
who are hungry, ragged and shoeless. They likewise need medical 
supplies. The most trivial toy, a doll or a picture book wouid 
carry unutterable happiness to them. 

The Save the Children Fund, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
is endeavoring to obtain relief for these children. Its represent- 
atives are working day and night in alleviating distress. But its 
resources are limited and the public must be asked for contribu- 
tions. 

I was born and reared among these mountain people. I am 
one of them. I taught school in the hills for ten years and there 
had the experience described in my book, ‘Schoolhouse in the 
Foothills.”’ I know the struggles, the trials and the tragedy of 
the young people, as well as adults. They are in urgent need 
of just everything. 

In numerous instances children trudge for miles over moun- 
tain trails, their feet touching freezing or muddy ground through 
broken shoes at every step. Their tattered clothing—and I 
mean tattered—cannot protect bodies from the snow, wind and 
rain. Their lunch, when they have any, is a bit of pork, a boiled 
potato, maybe a piece of mush, at times an apple. 

The Save the Children Fund, with the cooperation of county 
school officials and teachers, with residents of the communities, 
is now trying to furnish twenty thousand of the needy youngsters 
with one hot meal a day. More than two millions of these meals 
will be required before the school term ends. 

Contributions of clothing, shoes, food, gifts and other 
materials should be shipped, parcel post prepaid, to Save the 
Children Fund, 309 Market Street, Knoxville, Tennessee. Gifts 
will be acknowledged and donors notified later where they were 
used. Checks should go to the Save the Children Fund, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

I do not know what will happen to the mountain people if 
the public does not help them—they have no resources of their 
own and their condition is pitiable. 

Lena Davis Murray. 
(EllaEnslow, co-author of “Schoolhouse in the Foothills.) 


Harrogate, Tenn. 


HERE IS A LIBERAL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

As one of the readers of the Leader for many years, the de- 
partment of ‘‘Reactions”’ has interested me greatly, next to that 
of the editorials. Then came the communications and the other 
departments. 

So much for a preamble. Now we arrive at the awful news 
of the editor voting for Roosevelt! Among some 27,000,000 other 
citizens he had the temerity to vote for a Democrat! This writer 
did not vote for Roosevelt. He enters the Republican primaries, 
but at the elections ensuing he votes for whom he pleases. 

Roosevelt himself remarked recently that it would surprise 
people to know the many Republicans he himself had voted for. 
It might surprise the less number of people who ever heard of 
this writer to learn how many Democrats he has voted for! And 
worse than this simple fact, some Irish Democrats! (But not 
James M. Curley.) 

The editor every now and then gives a dig at the Townsend 
Plan. As a member of the Townsend Club here in Orange, and 
as a former member of its executive committee, this writer does 
not like these ‘‘digs’’ of the editor. Well, he might write to the 
Leader office and have his paper ‘“‘stopped.”” He might write a 
letter to the editor with a sentence in it of such libelous character 
that it had to be eliminated. He might give the editor a “‘piece 
of his mind” fairly sizzling above the boiling point! 

However, he thinks he will keep on taking the Leader as 
long as he can dig down into his pockets, belonging to the suit 
the Red Cross donated him soon after the great Orange flood 
last March, and find the money. Long live the Leader! Long 
live the editor! What if this writer does not always “‘agree’’ 
with him! One of the best friends the writer ever had was a 
Presbyterian of the Calvinist type, and how the two argued, and 
loved each other! 

There still remain good people, so it would seem, who are 
unable to understand how a man or woman can accept views in 
religion or in politics different from themselves. 

: George L. Mason. 

Orange, Mass. 


* * 


A VETERAN WITH BROAD INTERESTS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was interested in your mention in a recent copy of the 
Leader of Horace Greeley, dean of American journalists, who was 
a great Universalist layman, member of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, and who died in New York City in 1872. 

I never saw or heard the man but once, at a temperance 
lecture in the city of Utica on a cold winter night. He came on 
to the stage with his white overcoat on, and did not remove it 
during the lecture. The house was poorly heated, and there was 
a small attendance. 

A little history from the political campaign of 1872: Horatio 
Seymour had a summer home in Marcy, N. Y., and an Irish 
neighbor lived near who was interested in politics. Seymour 
said to him, “‘What shall we do, nominate Greeley or indorse 
him?” “Nominate him,” was the reply, ‘‘if you indorse him he will 
be the same old Greeley, but if you nominate him he will be a 
good Democrat.”’ 

Iam in my ninetieth year. I have been a reader of the now 
Christian Leader for seventy odd years. I have noted many 
changes in its make-up. It has broadened out in its subject 
matter, and anyone who enjoys reading good literature can find 
something of interest in it. I enjoy anything that has a touch 
of nature in it. The mockingbirds and sometimes the cardinals 
nest in our grapefruit trees. The brown thrasher is a ground bird 
and prefers the hedge. Blue jays and woodpeckers are quite 
numerous at times. 

I cast my first vote for Grant and Colfax—my last for Lan- 
don and Knox. 

Milo Morey. 

Keystone Heights, Florida. 
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An, 742. Armistice Day Rally, An, 1490. 
Boston Universalist Club, 1474. Bos- 
ton Universalists and Prejudice, 1640. 
Brattleboro and Claremont, 1218. Capi- 
tal of New Hampshire, The, 1378. 
Churches at Murray Grove, The, 1186. 
Cincinnati and the Olsons, 930. Cus- 
todians of a Shrine, 1162. Days of 
Beginning, 1510. Dr. Macpherson in 
Boston, 141. Easter in Washington, 
514. Editors in Washington, The, 554. 
First Church in Plymouth, The, 642. 
First Parish of Burriliville, The, 1314. 


Holy Week in Marlboro, Mass., 482. 
Installation at Norwich, Conn., 1442. 
Liberals of the Mohawk Vailey, The, 
770. Magic and Mystery of Nature 
Study, The, 973. Man in Contact 
with Nature, 1069. Men of Winches- 
ter, The, 1290. My Old Parish in New 
York, 1506. Nature and Human Na- 
ture at Turkey Run, 937. New Battle 
with Fear, The, 1257. One Hundred and 
Twenty-five Years in Charlestown, 684. 
One Hundred Years Ago, 1387. One 
Hundred Years in Lowell, 1294. Pleas- 
ures and Pitfalls in Bird Study, 1001. 
Some of the Nature Writers, 1032. 
Turkey Run and the Institute, 966. 
Two Churches in One Day, 1417. Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, 
1474. Visit to Dolgeville, A, 860. Visit 
to Foxboro, Mass., A, 655. Visit to 
Peabody, A, 578. 

Van Sant, Robert M., Daniel Willard— 
Worker, 47. 

Vogt, Ogden, God and the State, 657. 

Vogt, Oscar F., Century of Universalism 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, A, 12. 


Walker, Alice T., Shall the Work in Japan 
Continue? 939. 

Ward, Merrill C., Forty Years in the 
Christian Ministry, 1452. 

Waring, Henry F., Cross in the Heart, 
The, 432. 

Wayland, Adelaide, Hand of Fancy, The, 
530. 

Webb, Theodore, Can We Say That Youth 
Is Supporting the Church? 207. 

Weis, Robert Lewis, Genuine Humility 
Cleanseth, A, 429. Mystery of Life, 
The, 652. 

Westwood, Horace, To Those Who Say 
Christianity Has Failed, 944. 

Whitaker, Robert, Before, 265. Confes- 
sion, 1018. Hope of Ages, The, 425. 
Morning Psalm, A, 618. Prophet’s 
Chamber, The, 502. 

Whitney, Eustace B., Christian Com- 
munism, 481. 

Widmer, Marie, Heroes of the Alpine 
Snows, 501. 

Williams, David Rhys, Clergy Must Dare, 
The, 1264. 

Williams, George, Religion and the To- 
talitarian State, 1064. 

Williams, L. Griswold, Reply to the Presi- 
dent’s Letter to the Ministers, A, 40. 

Winant, John G., Progress Toward Social 
Security, 1266. 

Winslow, Earle M., Trends Toward the 
Servile State, 661. 

Woods, Bertha Gerneaux, New Home, 1580, 
Not Far, 1111. 


Yarros, Victor S., Case for Russia, The, 
1461. Justice in the Soviet Union, 
1489. Leisure and Recreation in Russia, 
1578. 

Yates, Harriet G., Alabama Bound—and 
Home Again, 200. Among the Red Hills 
of Georgia, 52. New Experiment in 
Institutes at Murray Grove, A, 1164. 
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Action for Peace, J. H. Lathrop, 1427. 

Adventures in Social Control, E. H. 
Thomsen, 484. 

Alabama Bound—and Home Again, H. G. 
Yates, 200. 

Alberta Looks to the Future, Carl Storm, 
754, 

Alvar W. Polk to Retire, 1638. 

America Faces Social Security, Abraham 
Epstein, 210. 

America’s Contribution to World Peace, 
B.B. G. Durkee, 235. 

America’s Welfare and the Farmer, A. W. 
Taylor, 1073. 

Among the Red Hills of Georgia, H. G. 
Yates, 52. 

Anniversary Address, 
Schaick, Jr., 742. 

Annual Meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, Edward Allen, 686. 

Another Dedham Case, E. C. Davis, 1012. 

Another View of the Minister and Politics, 
L. R. Lowry, 15838. 

Answering Queries about Animals, R. L. 
Ditmars, 1486. 

Appraisal Commission Charts a Course, 
The, F. M. Eliot, 307. 

Appraisal Report on Worship, The, W. L. 
Sperry, 561. 

Are Ideals Held by Americans American 
Ideals? E. A. Robinson, 488. 

Armistice Day Rally, An, 1490. 

Arms of Eterna! Love, The, B. W. Brother- 
ston, 845. 

Art and the Church, R. W. Godfrey, 
183: 

Arthur E. Morgan of Antioch and the 
T.V.A., E. F. Ouellette, 785. 

Art of Letting Go, The, T. M. Pullman, 
934. 

As Religion Sees It, E. F. Tittle, 400. 

As the Nofrontier News Service Sees It, 
495. 

Autobiographical Notes, D. T. Stevens, 
1195, 1228. , 

Avenues of Access, C. G. Girelius, 1384. 


An, John van 


Baccalaureate Sermon at St. Lawrence, 
The, L. H. Seelye, 806. 

Before, Robert Whitaker, 265. 

Before Kipling Became Famous, Cornelius 
Ferris, 173. 

Beware of Your Enthusiasms, 
Lalone, 72. 

Bible in Religious Education, The, T. G. 
Soares, 270. 

Billion Dollar Bill and Japan, The, 914. 

Birds Know (poem), E. M. Bonser, 1141. 

Blue Tree, The, Barbara Sharpe, 1582. 

Books Most Read, D. W. O’Brian, 1551. 

Books on Religion to Reach the Public, 
M. M. Furnas, 1267. 

Boston Universalist Club, 1474. 

Boston Universalists and Prejudice, 1640. 

Brattleboro and Claremont, 1218. 

British Churches Unite for Peace, D. W. 
O’Brian, 1174. 

Building a Cooperative, J. W. McKnight, 
1238. 


E. H. 


California State Convention, The, 694. 


Campaign in Connecticut, The, H. H. 
Niles, 146. 

Can the Churches Stop the Approaching 
War? H. E. Benton, 1288. 

Can We Say That Youth Is Supporting 
the Church? Theodore Webb, 207. 

Capital! Labor! Public! F. W. Smith, 1428. 

Capital of New Hampshire, The, 1378. 

Case for Russia, The, V. S. Yarros, 1461. 

Celebrating the Seventy-fifth Commence- 
ment, J. M. Atwood, 282. 

Centennial at Abington, The, 631. 

Centennial of Essex Universalism, The, 
H. B. Gilman, 1416. 

Centralization vs. Decentralization of 
Minor Importance, Clarence Reed, 587. 

Century of Universalism in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, A, O. F. Vogt, 12. 

Challenge of Jesus, The, H. C. Ledyard, 
1514. 

Challenge of Magnificence, The, O. W. 
Eames, 745. 

Challenge of Peace, The, R. 8S. Hilton, 720. 

Chant for the Times (poem), W. J. Coates, 
MSY: 

Children of This World, The, Fred Smith, 
1586. 

Children’s Rally, The, 8S. M. Andrews, 624. 

Christian Charity and Unemployment, 
J. A. Leininger, 1205. 

Christian Communism, E. B. Eustace, 
431. 

Christian Refugees from Germany, J. H. 
Holmes, 1458. 

Christmas (poem), G. A. Buttrick, 1589. 

Church Calls for the Allegiance of the 
Men, The, B. E. Gale, 303. 

Churches at Murray Grove, The, 1186. 

Church Makes Good Become Right, The, 
H. M. Gehr, 1222. 

Church’s Job, The, L. R. Lowry, 264. 

Church-Sponsored Mental Hygiene Ser- 
vice, H. A. Davidson, 422. 

Church Union, H.S. Tigner, 498. 

Cincinnati and the Olsons, 930. 

Cleavage between the Ministry and Lay- 
men, W. P. King, 970. 

Clergy Must Dare, The, D. R. Williams, 
1264. 

Coming Religious Revival—If{ and When, 
The, H.S. Tigner, 1414. 

Command Is Forward, The, F. M. Eliot, 
468. 

Communism and Academic Freedom, 
Granville Hicks, 148. 

Concerning Cooperatives and Private 
Business, C. G. Girelius, 1289. 

Confession (poem), Robert Whitaker, 1013. 

Congregational Council, The, Edward 
Allen, 881. 

Connecticut Mid-Year Conference, The, 
H. A. Hersey, 1488. 

Connecticut State Convention, 691. 

Connecticut Valley’s Worst Flood, The, 
R. W. Holmes, 489. 

Connecticut Y. P. C. U. Convention, 597. 

Court and the People’s Will, The, L. 8. 
Davidow, 209. 

Critique of Liberalism, A, O. W. Hames, 
294. 

Cross in the Heart, The, H. F. Waring, 
432. 


Cruising on the Merrimack, R. G. Arm- 
strong, 1574, 

Custodians of a Shrine, John van Schaick, 
Oren, TIGA 


Daniel Willard—wWorker, 
Sant, 47. 

“Day and Night Shall Not Cease”’ (poem), 
G. L. Parker, 469. 

Days of Beginning, John van Schaick, Jr., 
1510. 

Death in the Summertime, H. A. Neu- 
man, 1328. 

Death Valley, L. C. McLaughlin, 274. 

Defending One’s Personal Integrity, I. F. 
Reichert, 838. 

Development of Liberalism, The, C. R. 
Skinner, 1418, 1455. 

Divorce in Sweden, Naboth Hedin, 1459. 

Dove Cottage, Grasmere, F. C. Hoggarth, 
1109. 

Dr. Cornish to Retire, 1359. 

Dr. Cornish to the Appraisal Commission, 
HAW 

Dream of the Universal, A, Sheldon Shep- 
ard, 1136. 

Dr. Macpherson in Boston, 141. 

Dynamic Religion, W. C. Selleck, 749. 


Ree vice Vian 


Easter Candles, C. A. Glover, 401. 

Easter in Washington, 514. 

Echoes of the Indiana Convention, M. M. 
Esten, 1517. 

Editors in Washington, The, 554. 

Education and Free Religion, Dale De- 
Witt, 1200. 

Emergency Peace Campaign, The, F. A. 
Moore, 1518. 

“Wpistle to the Americans, An,” P. H. 
Chapman, 882. 

Esthetic Which Is Christianity, The, Fred 
Smith, 498. 

Europe—Onward and Upward? 
Latzko, 245. 

Experimentation with Definite Goals, 
C. R. Skinner, 560. 

Eyes That See, H. M. Gehr, 841. 


Andreas 


Faith or Doubt? A. L. Hudson, 748. 

Fan Mail—the Thrill of a Lifetime, R. F. 
Etz, 394. 

Father’s First Letter to His Son, A, S. 
Janney Hutton, 1549. , 

Feet (poem), C. G. Girelius, 952. 

Ferry Beach Teachers’ Institute, The, 
A. H. MacLean, 1135. 

Ferry Beach Turns to World Affairs, 
Dorothy D. Lalone, 1098. 

Field Trip of the W. N. M. A. Executive 
Board, L. F. Sampson, 1449. 

Fifth Annual Pastors’ Institute at Chi- 
cago, E. Dean Ellenwood, 1078. 

Fifty Years Ago in Texas, W. H. Rollins, 
1518. 

Fine Flavor of Ferry Beach, The, E. H. 
Lalone, 1006. 

First Parish of Burrillville, 1314. 

Followers of Tradition, E. L. Israel, 819. 

Forty Years in the Christian Ministry, 
M. C. Ward, 1452. 

Forum Issue in Newark, 1550. 

Fourteen Cents an Hour, E. H. Lalone, 140. 

Frank E. Gannett, H. W. Sanford, 175. 
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Frank Talk between Chinese and Japan- 
ese, 7538. 

From Catholic to Unitarian, Imre Domon- 
kos, 1201. 

From the Nofrontier News Service, 950. 

From the Southern Mission Field, Thomas 
Chapman, 66. 

Future of American Neutrality, 
QO, A. Hammand, 817. 


The, 


Genuine Humility Cleanseth, A, R. L. 
Weis, 429. 

George Santayana and the Unitarians, 
W. A. Marzolf, 1172. 

Georgia Convention, The, 1175. 

Gilbert Murray’s Faith in Peace, D. W. 
O’Brian, 1140. 

Gleam through the Rift, The, W. J. Guild, 
533. 

God and the State, Ogden Vogt, 656. 

Great Books and Religion, J. H. Holmes, 
13380. 


Hand of Fancy, The (poem), Adelaide 
Wayland, 530. 

Happy Solution in Newark, A, 113. 

Harvard and the Church from 1636, 
L. T. Pennington, 1198. 

Harvard University and Unitarianism, 
H. W. Foote, 1171. 

Has Public Medicine Gone Far Enough? 
P.K. Brown, M.D., 1204. 

Have Faith in Man, R. H. Gleason, 521. 

Have Missions Lost Their Verve? A. R. 
Low, 915. 

Henry Monfort Cary, R. F. Etz, 619. 

Heroes of the Alpine Snows, Marie Wid- 
mer, 502. 

Historica] Sketch of the Church in Mar- 
blehead, F. W. Merrick, 1546. 

Home and Church Cooperation, C. L. 
Scott, 50. 

Hope of Ages, The (poem), Robert Whit- 
aker, 425. 

Hospital in Japan, A, June Cary, 1422. 

How I Think of Immortality, Edwin Mark- 
ham, 614. 

How Our Chureh Must Progress, L. T. 
Pennington, 1331. 

How Peace Can Be Won, A.S. Keister, 789. 

How Shall I Vote? A. A. Blair, 1860. 

How to Make Church Attendance Fruit- 
ful, J. C. Petrie, 1104. 

Humanism and Cosmic Guarantees, C. G. 
Girelius, 424. 

Hymn for the Church, A, J.H. Holmes, 378. 

Hymn for the School, A, J. H. Holmes, 378. 


Icelanders in the United States and West- 
ern Canada, Rognvaldur Petursson, 
1202. 

Ideal Marriage through Birth Control, 
R. J. Clinehy, 238. 

Ideal Values in Cooperation, 
Higginbotham, 1100. 

If This Be Treason, H. M. Gehr, 12. 

Illinois State Convention, 1367. 

Immortality, M. G. Folsom, 366. 

Inaugural Address at Hobart, The, W. A. 
Eddy, 1446. 

Indiana State Convention, 1898. 

India’s Lincoln, L. O. Hartman, 361. 


Herbert 


In Our Own Tongue, B. H. Davis, 1237. 

Installation at Norwich, An, 1442. 

International Labor Organization, W. G. 
Rice, Jr., 1491. 

International Picture and 
Henry Moskowitz, 1394. 

Iowa Universalist Convention, 791. 

Is Closer Integration Consistent with 
Religious Liberalism? Charles Lyttle, 
591. 

Is Religion Larger than Jesus? H. J. 
Conn, 520. 

Is Religion the Opium of the People? J. 
W. McKnight, 976. 

Is There a Consensus? E. A. Robinson, 459. 

Is the World Becoming Pagan? V. E. 
Tomlinson, 1484. 


the Jews, 


John Woolman, the American St. Francis, 
R. D. Sawyer, 1072. 

Justice in the Soviet Union, V. S. Yarros, 
1489. 


Keeping the Community Healthy, E. H. 
Lalone, 48. 

Kingdom of God Is Within, The, Sheldon 
Shepard, 1044. 


Labor Sunday Message, 1936, 1041. 

Larger Vision, The, F. W. Perkins, 777. 

Later Impressions of the Institute of World 
Affairs, Dorothy D, Lalone, 1181. 

Layman Looks for Leadership, A, D. S. 
Snow, 916. 

Leaven, R. H. Stafford, 1382. 

Lecturing at German Universities, J. T. 
Hatfield, 1010. 

Leisure and Recreation in Russia, V. S. 
Yarros, 1578. 

Letters of an “‘Assistant to the Warden,” 
1048, 1107. 

Letter to the St. Lawrence Plaindealer, A, 
E. R. Miles, 54. 

Liberalism and Loyalty, R. M. Steiner, 
518. 

Liberal Religion in Iceland, E. H. Thom- 
sen, 1231. 

Liberal’s Idea of God, A, J. R. Shannon, 
947. 

Liberals of the Mohawk Valley, The, 770. 

Liberty and Social Control, W. C. Selleck, 
1084. 

Life Everlasting, The, L. R. Howard, 329. 

Log Is Not Enough, A, C. C. Blauvelt, 494. 

Longing for Escape, The, H. S. Tigner, 70. 

Loyalty and Opportunity in the South, 
A. L. Simonson, 162. 

Lure of the Unattained, The, C. G. McCal- 
lister, 1585. 


Magic and Mystery of Nature Study, The, 
John van Schaick, Jr., 973. 

Magic Covers of a Book (poem), C. G. 
Girelius, 1865. 

Maine State Convention, 1588. 

Man Answers Death, Corliss Lamont, 
1424, 

Man-Centered versus God-Centered Re- 
ligion, J. M. Atwood, 390. 

Man Christ Jesus, The, P. M. Silloway, 
550. 

Man in Contact with Nature, John van 
Schaick, Jr., 1069. 


Man in Search of New Saints, A, E. C. 
Davis, 1521. 

“Marianne” Makes Up Her Mind, Camille 
Drevette, 584. 

Mary the Mother of Jesus and Mary the 
“Mother of God,’ J. T. Sunderland, 
296, 332. 

Massachusetts and Rhode Island Laymen 
Meet, 1492. 

Massachusetts and Rhode Island Y. P. 
C. U. Convention, 598. 

Massachusetts State Convention, 692. 

Massachusetts Women Workers, A. E. 
Taylor, 176. 

Matthew Hale Smith, A. M. Bradley, 1548. 

Means of Existence vs. the Ends of Living, 
The, I. F. Reichert, 908. 

Meditation for Liberals, Hornell Hart, 
179. 

Meeting of the Commission of Appraisal, 
F. M. Eliot, 178. 

Memorable Sunday in Florence, Italy, A, 
J. T. Sunderland, 878. 

Menace of Militarism in the United States, 
The, H. S. Tigner, 710. 

Mentalambulations, P. V., 499. 

Men Who Met Jesus, D. B. F. Hoyt, 262, 
300, 335. 

Meriden, 1895—Washington, 1935, H. A. 
Hersey, 110. 

Message to the Churches on the Sup- 
pression of I'reedom, A, 852. 

Michigan State Convention, 1398. . 

Minister in Politics, The, Fred Eastman, 
1581. 

Ministers and Missioners at Ferry Beach, 
E. H. Lalone, 1071. 

Ministers’ Chorus, A, G. H. Leining, 426. 

Minister Writes to a Parishioner, A, J. H. 
Holmes, 527. 

Mississippi Sunshine, H. C. Lee, 1108. 

Modern Spiritual Dictatorship, J. G. 
McDonald, 751. 

Moral Law and the Constitution, C. G. 
Girelius, 372. 

Morning Psalm, A (poem), Robert Whit- 
aker, 618. 

Mr. Robinson Appeals, 1357. 

Much Overrated Novel, A, G. M. Janes, 
1855. 

Music under the Noise, The, Anne Bray, 
PAPA 

My Kind of Security, J. A. Leininger, 1329. 

My Old Parish in New York, 1506. 

Mystery of Life, The, R. L. Weis, 652. 

Mysticism: Its Value and Its Danger, 
L. T. Pennington, 1425. 


National Conference of Social Work, R. C. 
Dexter, 787. ; 

Nature and Human Nature at Turkey 
Run, John van Schaick, Jr., 937. 

Nature of War, The, L. A. Mead, 1199. 

Nature’s Alchemy (poem), I. J. Phelps, 
499, 

New and Better Bible, A, J. T. Sunderland, 
1067, 1102. 

New Battle with Fear, The, John van 
Schaick, Jr., 1257. 

New Books (poem), G. R. Bennett, 21. 

New Cape Cod, The, A. M. Bradley, 85, 
104, 
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New Contributory Pension Plan, The, 
Joseph Allen, 402. 

New Era in Religious Education, The, 
B. W. Brotherston, 42. 

New Experiment in Institutes at Murray 
Grove, A, H. G. Yates, 1164. 

New Hampshire Conventions, 1301. 

New Home (poem), B. G. Woods, 1580. 

New Manager of the Publishing House, 
The, 1354. h 

New Pantheism, The, Charles Hartshorne, 
241, 268. 

New York Conventions, 1429. 

Next Great Plague to Go, The, Thomas 
Parran, 905. 

No More Violets, G. H. Leining, 1487. 

Notes from the Nofrontier News Service, 
76, 980, 1042, 1077, 1232. 

Notes on Montana Birds, P. M. Silloway, 
1519. 

Not Far (poem), B. G. Woods, 1111. 


Of Vital Interest to the Religious Forces 
of America, 919. 

Ohio Universalist Convention, 920. 

Old Testament Applied to Modern Prob- 
lems, The, W. C. Graham, 782. 

One Hundred and Twenty-five Years in 
Charlestown, 684. 

100 Percent American, The, Lyman Achen- 
bach, 1080. 

One Hundred Years Ago, 
Schaick, Jr., 1887. 

One Thing Needful, The, J. C. Petrie, 
1353. 

Ontario Universalist Convention, 1431. 

‘On the State of the Church in New York, 
F. C. Leining, 1385. 

‘Our Church at Fitchburg, 802. 

Our Source of Spiritual Power, Edward 
Day, 171. 

Our Thoughts of God, R. H. Gleason, 650. 

Out of the Past, Joseph Barth, 529. 


Jonn van 


Pacific Coast Conference of the Free 
Church Fellowship, 594. 

Pacific Coast Universalism, A. M. Brad- 
ley, 492, 555, 648, 716, 815, 877, 912, 
948, 977, 1007, 1045, 1065, 1105. 

Paramount Issue, The, J. A. Ryan, 1142. 

Parish of Epworth, The, F: C. Hoggarth, 
1047. 

Peace Can Be Bought, C. S. Edgett, 138. 

Peace Education Comes Alive, Devere 
Allen, 625. 

Pennsylvania State Convention, 852. 

Permanence of Universalism, The, A. W. 
McDavitt, 1642. 

Personal Enrichment of the Teacher, The, 
F. M. Eliot, 145. 

Philosophy of Bible Universalism, The, 
P. M. Silloway, 1167. f 
Philosophy of Liberalism, A, C. R. Skinner, 

1478. 

Philosophy of Youth, The, Selby Bobzien, 
Jr., 979. 

Pilgrimage to Oxford, A, A. A. Blair, 866. 

Platform for Voters, G. L. Parker, 240. 

Pleasures and Pitfalls in Bird Study, John 
van Schaick, Jr., 1001. 

Poetry and Religion, Herbert Hitchen, 
1426. 


Prayer (poem), D. K. Lyon, 1191. 

Prayer for Young People’s Day, A, Doro- 
thy Fitz, 274. 

Problem That Rises Above Party, A, 
A. W. Taylor, 911. 

Progress toward Social Security, J. G. 
Winant, 1266. 

Prophet’s Chamber, The (poem), Robert 
Whitaker, 502. 

Psalm of Progress, A, G. L. Parker, 181. 

Psychology and the Resurrection, J. M. 
Atwood, 454. 

“Put First Things First,’”” W. H. Macpher- 
son, 6. 


Rabindranath Tagore, a Universal Poet, 
L. B. Gray, 1190. 

Rags and Ropes, A. R. Hussey, 616. 

Rational Short Cut, A, Gertrude Robin- 
son, 266. 

Realignment of Liberalism, The, Thomas 
Sinclair, 784. 

Realism Is the Way of Jesus, George 
Lansbury, 456. 

Rebirth of Palestine, The, L. J. Newman, 
884. 

Recollections of a Visit to Spain, Eleanor 
Bissell, 981. 

Reflections of a Septuagenarian, 
Tandberg, 73. 

Relation of Kagawa, Christianity, and 
the Cooperatives, The, James Myers, 
885. 

Releasing Our Latent Energies, 
Reichert, 1038. 

Religion and Distribution, E. A. Filene, 
1362. 

Religion and the Totalitarian State, 
George Williams, 1064. 

Religion and World Events, B. Y. Landis, 
305, 466. 

Religion at Harvard, F. R. Griffin, 1139. 

Religion in Action, L. E. Eigle, 1234. 

Religion in a Liberal American College, 
W. H. Denney, 1522. 

Religious Basis of Security, The, D. S. 
Rawson, 1326. 

Religious History of a Hypocrite, The 
H. D. Fair, 340. 

Religious Values for Today, A. W. Alten- 
bern, 874. 

Reorienting Our Religion’s Directions, 
M. A. Kapp, 809. 

Reply of Dr. Shepard to Our Editorial, 
1358. 

Reply to the President’s Letter to the 
Ministers, A, L. G. Williams, 40. 

Resolution Number Seven, F. C. Leining, 
ize 

Rethinking Unitarianism, B. W. Brother- 
ston, 559. 

Retreat of the Clanging Cymbol, The, 
Ralph O. Silva, 1282. 

Retrospect of Youth, The, H. F. Smith, 
dirs, 2A0.cy, 

Rhode Island Convention, 820. 

Role of Education in Building for Peace, 
The, F. B. Sayre, 870. 

Roots of Modern Liberalism, The, C. R. 
Skinner, 1350. 

Russia’s Land of Promise for the Jews, 
John Lyons, 942. 


Oluf 


io: 


Sane Evangelism, A. M. Bradley, 168, 203. 

Scraps from a Summer Scrap Book, 
Dwight Bradley, 1254, 1286. 

Second Annual Meeting of the Free Church 
Fellowship, C. R. Joy, 326. 

Security of the Investor, The, J. J. Burns, 
Gy. 

Sensible Woman Looks at War and Peace, 
A, H. E. Benton, 712. 

Seventy-fifth Anniversary at 
Wis., L. R. Robinson, 1394. 

Shall the Jew Lose His Identity? Isaac 
Landman, 1009. 

Shall the Work in Japan Continue? Alice 
T. Walker, 939. 

Shall West Meet East? C. M. Fisher, 583. 

Should Clergymen Join a Labor Union? 
G. M. Janes, 8. 

Should We “Indoctrinate?”’ C. W. Reese, 
G2 

Significant Event in Washington, A, F. W. 
Perkins, 1323. 

Skeptics We Went—Enthusiasts We Re- 
turned, I. C. Rees, 1269. 

Some Basic Factors in the Cuban Situa- 
tion, L. H. Jenks, 148. 

Some Glimpses of Religion in This Win- 
ter’s Literature, H. J. Conn, 230. 

Some of the Nature Writers, John van 
Schaick, Jr., 1082. 

Some Semi-Philosophical Conclusions, EH. 
A. Robinson, 553. 

Sonnet for a King, A (poem), R. A. El- 
lot) 75s 

Spain Is Saved from Fascism, Jaime 
Menendez, 399. 

Spain Then and Now, Eleanor Bissell, 
1356. 

Spengler Episode, The, Oluf Tandberg, 
818. 

Spirit of the Universalist Fellowship, The, 
C. H: Olson, 1577. 

Spiritual in Kipling, The, J. J. Birch, 1262. 

Spiritual Recovery, R. F. Etz, 358. 

St. Augustine, Sheldon Christian, 847. 

Struggle for Civil and Religious Liberty, 
The, L. T. Pennington, 397. 

Student Victory for Peace, A, Harold 
Preece, 590. 

Study in Attitudes, A, C. M. Fisher, 239. 

Study of Unitarian Personal Religious 
Values, A, H. P. Douglass, 77, 105. 

Sullivan in Miniature, O. H. Mott, 1579. 

Summary of the Humanist Position, C. W. 
Reese, 212. 

Supremacy of Jesus in the World of To- 
day, The, C. G. Girelius, 1258. 

Supreme Court, The, R. S. Galer, 330. 

Supreme Task of the Church, The, A. 8. 
Cole, 136. 

Sweden — Miniature Social Laboratory, 
Dale DeWitt, 338. 


Taste of Heaven, A, L. S. Hersey, 1158. 

Technique of the Inner Life, The, G. R. 
Dodson, 19. 

That Little Book of Poems, J. W. Blair, 
1584. 

Theodore Parker—Yankee Crusader, D. G. 
Lothrop, 557. 

They Builded Better Than They Knew, 84. 

Three Experiments, V. E. Tomlinson, 851. 
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Three Hundred Years in Springfield, D. N. 
Beach, 774. 

Through Art to Religion, Margaret Odell, 
370. 

Today’s Universalist Consciousness, Shel- 
don Shepard, 718. 

To Those Who Say Christianity Has 
Failed, Horace Westwood, 944. 

Training Teachers for the Church School, 
8. H. Fritchman, 123838. 

Treasures of Reading, The, Donald Rich- 
berg, 1864. 

Tree of Life, The, W. C. Selleck, 427. 

Trends toward the Servile State, E. M. 
Winslow, 661. 

Tri-Borough Bridge—Its Spiritual Im- 
portance, The, Ralph Greiser, 1194. 

Tribute to Henry M. Cary, A, A. K. 
Reischauer, 682. 

Tribute to William L. Sullivan, A, H. E. 
B. Speight, 7. 

Truth and Progress, The, K. T. Compton, 
1392: 

Tufts Coilege Commencement, 
McCollester, 814. 

Turkey Run and the Institute, John van 
Schaick, Jr., 966. 

Two Churches in One Day, John van 
Schaick, Jr., 1417. 

Two Hundred Years in Winchester, 1644. 

Two Members of the American Legion 
Discuss the Christian Leader, 620. 

Two Wandering Yankees in the South, 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr, 1087. 


IGG 13h 


Unconquerable Spirit of the Middle West, 
The, E. D. Ellenwood, 1226. 

Understanding of Universalism, The, Shel- 
don Shepard, 86. 

Understanding the Unitarian Movement, 
L. T. Pennington, 627. 

Unitarians Appraise Principles and Meth- 
ods, J. S. Bixler, 526. 
“Unitarians Face a New Age,” F. M. Eliot, 
497. 
Unitarianism of the Future, R. F. Dun- 
ean, 1074. 

Universalism in Lowell, H. H. Harris, 
1320. 

Universalism of the Past, A. M. Bradley, 
1260. 

Universalist National Memorial Church, 
1474. 

Universalist Treasure Chest, A, Noble E. 
McLaughlin, 1324. 


Vermont and Quebec Convention, 1396. 

Veteran Maine Universalist, A, L. H. 
Littlefield, 274. 

Village Parish, The, R. S. Hilton, 1076. 

Visit to Dolgeville, A, 860. 

Visit to Foxboro, Mass., A, 655. 

Visit to Friendly House, A, M. A. Griffith, 
1390. 

Visit to Peabody, 578. 

Voice from the East, A, L. R. Lowry, 582. 


Wake Up and Live, W. W. Rose, 680. 

War Prevention and the General Strike, 
R. A. Reynolds, 818. 

Was the Religion of Jesus Wholly Man- 
Centered? B. F. Butler, 657. 


Way a Liberal Looks at Religion, The, 
R. M. Rice, 1384. 

Way of Peace, The, J. S. Lowe, 45. 

What Are Brass Tacks, Dwight Morrow, 
dhe, IMB, 

What Does the State Owe the Individual? 
A. W. Altenbern, 486. 

What Do Intelligent Americans Believe? 
EK. A. Robinson, 524. 

What Is a Jew? J. C. Petrie, 1170. 

What Is Liberalism? C. R. Skinner, 1318. 

What Must We Believe? R. H. Gleason, 
593. 

What of Religion in England? 1552. 

What the Y. P. C. U. Is Doing, Harold 
Melvin, 208. 

What Will Spain Be Like? Eleanor Bissell, 
1391. 

When Bridget Came to Church, F. H. 
Nichols, 1148. 
When Christendom Was 
Sheldon Christian, 902. 
“When Peace Like a River,” L. V. Rule, 
406. 

When Religion Hits Us in a Tender Spot, 
G. A. Gay, 1542. 

White Man’s Burden Is White, The, H. C. 
Engelbrecht, 115. 

Who’s Who or What’s What, Fred In- 
gram, Jr., 49. 

Why Do Men Peter Out? G. M. Janes, 
1545. 

Why ‘‘Hither—Or?” R. W. Babson, 1544. 

Why Fear to Understand? A. B. Coe, 1365. 

Why I Wish to Stay in Japan, M. L. Cary, 
1421. 

Why People Object to the Oxford Group, 
Emil Brunner, 522. 

Will American Liberties Survive? R. N. 
Baldwin, 659. 

Wisconsin Convention, 724. 

Women’s Universalist Missionary Society 
of Maine, 1301. 

Women’s Universalist Missionary Society 
of New York, 1367. 

Worry Habit, The, F. W. Smith, 1192. 


Universalist, 


Young People at Murray Grove, The, 
W. E. Gardner, 998. 

Young People of Six Nations Work and 
Play at Star Island, E. H. Lalone, 1094, 
1126. 


Zara duPont—An Interesting Personality, 
F. H. Luscomb, 368. 


REVIEWS 

Across the Years, Charles S. Macfarland, 
1082. 

After Pentecost, MacKinley Helm, 1558. 

America Must Act, F. B. Sayre, 726. 

Art of Ministering to the Sick, The, Rich- 
ard C. Cabot and Russell L. Dicks, 
(AS, NGL, 


Bahai World, The, 709. 

Baroness, The, Ernest Weichert, 697. 

Basic Convictions, William Temple, 1303. 

Bible Treasury, The, J. C. Squire and 
A. E. Baker, 489. 

Birds in the Wilderness (ed.), George 
Miksch Sutton, 1317. 


Born for Victory, Albert B. Coe, 638. 

Broncho Apache, Paul I. Wellman, 1437. 

Brotherhood Economics, Toyohiko Ka- 
gawa, 1592. 


Capitalism and Its Rivals, Kirby Page, 
151. 

Christian Epic, The, Mary Ely Lyman, 
(ed.), 645. 

Christian Faith in the Modern World, 
The, J. Gresham Machen, 215. 

Christianity and Personality, John Wright 
Buckham, 439. 

Christianity Confronts Communism, Mat- 
thew Spinka, 793. 

Christ the King, James DeWolf Perry 
and Others, 439. 

Church and Its Teachings Today, The, 
William Temple, 887. 

Church at Work in the Modern World, 
The, William Clayton Bower, 445. 

Collapse of the Cotton Tenancy, The, 
Charles S. Johnson, Edwin R. Embree 
and W. W. Alexander, 504. 

Concerning Heretics, translated by Roland 
H. Bainton, 57. 

Contemporary Christian Thought, Charles 
S. Macfarland, 215. 

Conquest of Death, The, Annie C. Bill, 
376. 


Diary of Private Prayer, A, John Baillie 
(ed.), 996. 

Dictatorship in the Modern World, 7938. 

Discussion of Human Affairs, The, Charles 
A. Beard, 823. 


Epistle of Pauli to the Galatians, The, 
George 8. Duncan, 89. 

“Eskimo Year,’’ George Miksch Sutton 
(ed.), 1589. 

Essence of Spiritual Religion, The, D. 
Elton Trueblood, 599. 

Exile, The, Pearl S. Buck, 312. 


Fascism and National Socialism, Michael 
T. Florinsky, 280. 

Fathers and Sons, Edgar B. Castile, 1803. 

Fifty Sermon Talks for Boys and Girls, 
Carl S. Weist (ed.), 1477. 

Finding God in a New World, William 
Adams Brown, 24. 

Fire on the Earth, Paul H. Furfey, 1082. 

Fool Hath Said, The, Beverley Nichols, 
887. 

Freedom of Man, The, Arthur H. Comp- 
ton, 121. 


Getting Help from Religion, James Gordon 
Gilkey, 1278. } 

Give Me Another Chance, Allen Knight 
Chalmers, 1527. 

Give Me Liberty, Rose Wilder Lane (ed.), 
613. 

God in Action, Karl Barth, 439. 

God Who Speaks, The, B. H. Streeter, 1112. 

Gone with the Wind, Margaret Mitchell, 
983. 

Gospel Light, George M. Lansa, 1177. 

Great Galilean Returns, The, Henry Ken- 
dall Booth, 760, 1483. 

Green Laurels, Donald Culross Peattie 
(ed.), 1219. 
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Head, Heart and Hands in Human Evo- 
lution, R. R. Marett, 1370. 

Hebrew Origins, Theophile James Meek, 
1370. 

History of Religion in the Old Testament, 
A, Max Loehr, 1337. 

Honorable Estate, Vera Brittain, 1497. 


Indian Thought and Its Development, 
Albert Schweitzer, 1273. 

Inside Europe, John Gunther, 1466. 

Interpretation of Christian Ethics, An, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, 312. 

In War’s Wake, 1914-1915, Ernest P. 
Bicknell (ed.), 0000. 


Jesus as Teacher, Henry B. Sharman, 89. 

Jesus Manifest, Dmitri Merejkowski, 599. 

Jew and Greek, A. C. Purdy and George 
H. C. Macgregor, 1337. 


Kierkegaard: His Life and Thought, E. L. 
Allen, 887. 


Leadership or Dominion, Paul Pigors, 57. 

Life and Letters of John Galsworthy, The, 
H. V. Marrot, 887. 

Light That Did Not Fail, The, Clarence 
Hawkes, 89. 

Little Known Women of the Bible, Eveleen 
Harrison, 1303. 

Living Bible, The, William Clayton Bower, 
133 

Living Religions and Modern Thought, 
Alban G. Widgery, 1476. 

Lord Paramount, The, Wilbur F. Earp, 
280. 

Lost Generation, The, Maxine Davis, 376. 


Man in Christ, A, James S. Stewart, 24. 

Mararshi Devendranath Tagore, K. K. 
Swami, 793. 

Mars His Idiot, H. M. Tomlinson, 57. 

Mexican Martyrdom, Wilfrid Parsons, 760. 

Miracle of Preaching, The, John Edgar 
Park, 1146. 

Missions Tomorrow, Kenneth Scott La- 
tourette, 1177. 


Nature of Religion, The, Edward Cald- 
well Moore, 1558. 


O Men of God, Bernard I. Bell, 280. 

On the Rim of the Abyss, James T. Shot- 
well, 1016. 

Opening Roads, Archibald Black, 1273. 

Operation at One, Maude Taylor Sarvis 
(ed.), 324. 

Our Common Loyalty, 
Sturgis, 633. 


Philemon F. 


Peary, William Herbert Hobbs, 1592. 

Pillow of Stones, A, MclI. H. Lichliter, 633. 

Prophets and Poets, Andre Maurois, 538. 

Psychology and the Promethean Will, 
William H. Sheldon, 1049. 

Psychology of Dealing with People, The, 
Wendell White, 184. 


Reason and Revelation, Edward McCrady, 
823. 
Religion and Life, Raymond Calkins, 633. 


Religion and Science, Bertrand Russell, 
1016. 

Religion in Life, Various Authors, 215. 

Resources of Religion, The, Georgia 
Harkness (ed.), 483. 

Return to Religion, The, Henry C. Link, 
472, 

Revival Is Coming, A, Roger W. Babson, 
697. 

Roany, the Horse Who Smelled Smoke, 
Clarence Hawkes, 89. 


Safeguarding Marriages (ed.), 197. 

Schofield Reference Bible, The, edited by 
C. I. Schofield and others, 24. 

Singing on the Road, Margaret E. Sang- 
ster, 13038. 

Some of My Religion, H. R. L. Sheppard, 
633. 

Some Psychology, 
Kemmerer, 184. 

South Riding, Winifred Holtby, 533. 

Spiritual Energies in Daily Life, Rufus 
M. Jones, 633. 

Students and the World Christian Mis- 
sion, 823. 

Supreme Cause, The, Estelle Sternberger, 
983. 


Mabel C. Williams 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide, Martha Tarbell, 
1534. 

Task of Religion, John C. Schroader, 1177. 

There Go the Conquerors, Basil Mathews, 
1558. 

There Go the Ships, Basil Mathews, 1558. 

This England, Mary Ellen Chase, 1497. 

This I Can Believe, Alfred Grant Walton, 
24, 

This Our Pilgrimage, Canon Peter Green, 
PALES. 

Three of Us, Edward R. Meiss (ed.), 421. 

Throne Rooms, Gaius Glenn Atkins, 24. 

Through Science to God, Nathan A. 
Smith, 1527. 

Thunder Over Sinai, Edwin McNeill Po- 
teat, 633. 

Tomorrow’s Children, 
tington, 280. 

Toward Discovering a Religion, 
Howland Lathrop, 1527. 

Tumult and the Shouting, The, George 
Slocombe, 1466. 


Ellsworth Hun- 


John 


Unitarians Face a New Age (ed.), 579. 


Ventures in Dramatics, Hulda Niebuhr, 
isa 

Victory of Faith, The, 
Stewart, 24. 

Vital Peace, Henry Wickham Steed, 1208. 


George Craig 


Waiting Drummer, The, William M. Run- 
yan, 1303. 

What Happens 
Striker, 376. 

What Shall We Do about War? Sherwood 
Eddy and Kirby Page, 151. 

Which Way for Our Children? Alberta 
Munkres (ed.), 292. 

Why Quit Our Own? George N. Peek with 
Samuel Crowther, 143838. 

William Lyon Phelps Year Book, 24. 


after Death, William 


Worlds without End, H. Spencer Jones, 
iWale 

Worship and Intercession, Ruth Hardy, 
PAS 


OBITUARIES 


Alexander, William, 991. 
Andrews, Rev. Mary Gerard, 1309. 


Barnum, Mrs. Charlotte Ware, 1662. 
Barton, Mrs. Frances E., 670. 
Blashfield, Edwin Howland, 1439. 
Blodgett, Miss Almira D., 1279. 
Bolton, Mrs. James R., 1246. 
Bowker, Mrs. Frank S., 1087. 
Buckwalter, Helen M., 1182. 

Burns, Mrs. Gertrude Baker, 159. 


Calderwood, Mrs. Franklin Noyes, 1055. 
Calef, Mrs. John F., 446. 

Carney, James Weston, 1598. 

Carr, Fred C., 125. 

Cawthorn, Mrs. Nancy M., 95. 
Cearlock, William A., 382. 
Chadwick, Mrs. George W., 1439. 
Chamberlain, Frank N., 1375. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Frank C., 1407. 
Clapp, Mrs. Henry S., 862. 

Coffin, George P., 927. 

Comins, Arthur C., 1663. 

Cooper, Mrs. Louise A., 479. 
Crane, Mrs. Albert, 695. 

Crowell, Asa Clinton, 895. 

Curran, Samuel H., 31. 

Cutright, Frances S., 1631. 


Danforth, Mrs. George E., 126. 
Dodge, Dr. J. Smith, 701. 
Downes, George E., 1567. 
Drury, Rev. T. L., 956. 


Easternhouse, Rev. Charles, 478. 
Eaton, Mrs. Clarence L., 1808. 
Eddy, William Best, 1599. 

Ellis, Mrs. Clara B., 94. 


Fisher, Dr. Lewis Beals, 486. 
Foster, Jeremiah, 220. 
Freeborn, Mrs. Harriet C., 127. 


Gabell, Walter, 158. 

Gammon, Mary Ellen, 1246. 
Gardiner, Leander E., 31. 
Goldthwait, Charles S., 1246. 
Granger, Mrs. Wilton B., 351. 
Grantham, Mrs. Mary J., 382. 
Griffin, Mrs. Ora A., 447. 


Haines, Edgar Eugene, 511. 
Halfacre, Bettie Hampton, 255. 
Halmby, Miss Susan H., 1502. 
Harris, James Thomas, 478. 
Hatch, Miss Florence, 1375. 
Helm, Mrs. Lora V., 1567. 
Hilton, Mrs. Grace L., 991. 
Hosley, Mrs. Alice Skerry, 670. 
Hoyt, Rev. Ezra A., 62. 
Hubbard, Mrs. Louis Ives, 127. 
Hunnewell, James W., 94. 


Jackman, Mrs. George W., 447. 
James, Mrs. Emma L., 956. 
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Jones, Mrs. Millie S., 414. 


Kelley, Mrs. Will A., 1244. 
Kelly, Mrs. Rasena R., 895. 
King, Captain William H., 1246. 
Kirk, Mrs. Ida H., 1508. 
Kirkpatrick, Mrs. Emily L., 127. 


Laboree, Miss Etta P., 863. 
Lappen, Mrs. Celia Sarah, 479. 
Leonard, William Jackson, 1279. 
Lewis, Anna Belle, 734. 
Lothrop, Cummings L., 1599. 


MacQuesten, Miss Lucia, 831. 
Marcy, Mrs. Emma J., 1502. 
Matthis, Marshall M., 1598. 
McGill, Miss Elizabeth, 1663. 
Miles, Mrs. Lena R., 831. 
Miller, Miss Annie L., 1662. 
Miner, Mrs. Mary Ella, 1662. 
Miner, Captain Leo D., 1599. 
Moore, Mrs. Evelyn King, 1375. 
Morrison, Rev. Ira G., 956. 
Morse, Mrs. Viola I., 575. 
Musgrave, Charles H., 511. 


Newton, Theron Fletcher, 927. 


Paige, Rev. John M., 284. 

Park, Alonzo T., 95. 

Parker, Mrs. Horace B., 862, 926. 
Peachey, Mrs. Samuel D. F., 1489. 
Pease, Albert C., 511. 

Pennell, John W., 1681. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Elwood J. Way, moderator of the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington, is now chief of the Division 
of Records of the Social Security Board, 
with a staff of some 1,600 people. Mr. 
Way gave an interesting account of this 
work before the Optimist Club of the 
church, Dee. 7. 

Mrs. Arthur W. Peirce, widow of the 
former principal of Dean Academy, Frank- 
lin, Mass., died Dec. 18. Funeral ser- 
vices were held at her home Monday, 
Dec. 21. 


Thomas Sawyer Knight, of the General 
Electric Company, Boston, has been made 
treasurer of the Universalist Historical 
Society. He is the son of George T. Knight, 
who was a professor in Tufts College, and 
grandson of Dr. Thomas J. Sawyer, who 
was librarian of the society from 1834 to 
1899. 


“Aunt” Lucy Hurst of the Delos Thomp- 
son Home, Waldron, Ind., is very low and 
not expected to live. When she dies the 
Home is to close. 


Rev. William Couden reports the death 
of Miss Ida F. Myrick of Providence, R. I. 
A sketch of her life will appear next week. 
By her will the Odd Fellows Home and the 
Universalist National Memorial Church 
are made residuary legatees of an estate 


Phelps, Alice Eugenie, 31. 
Pierce, Frank L., 1662. 
Pierce, Mrs. Roscoe, 319. 
Procter, Miss Mabel H., 63. 
Polley, Rev. Henry E., 1661. 


Rice, Rev. Frank Skinner, 56. 
Richardson, Miss Annie A., 1439. 
Rines, Mrs. Nellie D., 319. 

Robbins, Mrs. Guy C., 799. 

Rose, Mr. and Mrs. Wellington, 1244. 
Rowlett, Dr. John, 486. 


Sawyer, William F., 13875. 
Seaver, L. D., 1054. 

Sherman, Frank M., 16381. ~ 
Sherwell, Mrs. William M., 1183. 
Smith, Rev. Alven M., 598. 
Sprague, Rev. Francis W., 1149. 
Starkey, Mrs. Augusta C., 895. 
Stimpson, Mrs. Harriet F., 478. 
Sunderland, Dr. Jabez T., 1117. 
Sweet, Frank R., 735. 


Tisdale, Edith F., 287. 
Tracy, Mrs. Edwin A., 158. 


Warner, Mrs. C. W., 1150. 

West, James H., 1054. 

Wheelock, Miss Mildred, 511. 
Whitcomb, Colonel Robert L., 927. 
Witham, Mrs. Mary L., 479. 
Woodworth, Henry A., 575. 
Woolver, Mrs. C. M., 1439. 


York, Mrs. Ann B., 319. 


and Interests 


of $250,000. In addition the church gets 
$5,000 outright. Also receiving $5,000 
legacies are the Universalist General Con- 
vention, the Rhode Island Convention, 
and Church of the Mediator, Providence. 
Details will appear in our next issue. 


Mrs. Dilworth Lupton, wife of Rev. Dil- 
worth Lupton, D. D., minister of the 
united Unitarian-Universalist church in 
Cleveland, Ohio, died Dec. 17. 


Dr. and Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins of 
Washington were guests at a tea given by 
Mrs. Roosevelt at the White House on 
Monday, Dec. 14. 


Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner of Middle- 
town, N. Y., contributed the leading 
Christmas article to The Christian Register 
of Dee. 17 on ‘‘Christmas Quandary.”’ 


Dr. L. Ward Brigham has been re- 
elected a trustee of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House corporation and given an 
expense allowance to enable him to at- 
tend the annual meeting on the fourth 
Wednesday of May. This Illinois Conven- 
tion is a live one. 


Rev. Luke Hamilton Garner of our 
Newark, N. J., church, received a vote of 
confidence, sixty-two to thirty-nine, in 
the parish meeting Dec. 14, to which ref- 
erence was made in the New York Times 
article republished in the Leader. The 
board of trustees did not present their 


unanimous recommendation made in a 
letter to the parish that, on account of the 
financial problem, a change in the pas- 
torate be made. 

J. Stewart Diem of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
will visit the churches at Middletown, 


_ Cortland, Syracuse, Middleport and Her- 


kimer on a field trip for the New York 
State Y. P. C. U. during the Christmas 
holidays. Mr. Diem will receive the Mas- 
ter of Arts degree in Religious Education 
from New York University in February. 

Upon their return from a recent visit to 
Boston, Dr. John Smith Lowe and Mrs. 
Lowe of Rockland, Maine, encountered a 
dangerous germ which made them both 
very ill. Dr. Lowe has been in the care of 
a hospital nurse. The Sunday morning 
services have been cared for by a local 
Unitarian minister. Both Dr. and Mrs. 
Lowe are improving. 

Rev. Lawrence Wesley Abbott read his 
resignation to the Waterville, Maine, 
Unitarian-Universalist church on Sunday, 
Dee. 18. He will become pastor of the 
Roslindale, Mass., Unitarian church shortly 
after Jan. 1. 

Dr. and Mrs. Henry R. Rose left Haver- 
hill, Mass., for St. Petersburg, Fla., on 
Dec. 22. They will reside at 101 Ninth 
Ave., N. E., St. Petersburg, until spring. 
Mrs. Rose, who has been ill, is convales- 
cing. 

District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D. 
pastor. At the Sunday services during 
the Advent season Dr. Perkins preached 
on the general theme, “‘Jesus in the Life of 
Today.’ The sermon-topics were: Nov. 
29, “The Renewing Christ,’”’ emphasizing 
his power to open the deeper fountains of 
personal strength as we walk the ways of a 
disordered world; Dec. 6, ““The Challeng- 
ing Christ,’ his power to inspire faith and 
sacrificial devotion in the task of trans- 
forming a disordered world into the king- 
dom of God; Dee. 13, “The Revealing 
Christ,” his power by virtue of what he is 
in himself to disclose the nature and pur- 
pose of God, the reality at the heart of 
things, in human terms that we can under- 
stand; Dec. 20, “The Prophetic Christ,’’ 
at once the child of a prophetic past and 
the dynamic assurance of a future that will 
vindicate the dream. 


Illinois 


Oak Park.—Rey. Frank D. Adams, D. 
D., pastor. Again for the third consecutive 
season the monthly book reviews given by 
Dr. Adams under the auspices of the several 
societies are proving of keen interest, and 
the attendance is excellent. Books thus 
far discussed are Clarence Day’s “God and 
My Father,” “Gone with the Wind,” by 
Margaret Mitchell, and ‘“Why Keep Them 
Alive?” by Paul de Kruif. Season tickets 
are sold for the entire series of eight re- 
views, in addition to single admissions. 
The meetings are held in private homes, 
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the hostess serving light refreshments after 
the discussion. All but two of the meet- 
ings are held in the afternoon. 


Massachusetts 


Palmer.—Rev. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
The new church school superintendent, 
Alden Clough, is doing good work. Palmer 
was not included among the places listed 
in a recent issue of the Leader where 
Workers’ Conferences are held monthly. 
A monthly supper conference of this kind 
has been held here regularly for many 
years. With a fine group of leaders and 
with Mrs. Annie K. Slaney and the pastor 
as counselors, the Y. P. C. U. services on 
Sunday evenings have improved since a 
year ago. The young people have already 
sponsored one Sunday evening hymn ser- 
vice, open to the public. On Sunday 
evening, Dec. 20, the young people pre- 
sented a Christmas vesper program. 
The Ladies’ Social Union on Dec. 8 served 
a turkey supper, and on Dec. 9 a turkey 
salad supper. For over fifty years a turkey 
supper has been served annually by this 
group. In connection with these suppers 
home-made candy and aprons are on sale. 
The Clara Barton Guild is doing good work 
under the leadership of Mrs. Horace Myers. 
The Fortnightly Club, a group for the 
younger married women, is having a suc- 
cessful season under the leadership of Mrs. 
E. HE. McCleary. A Christmas supper and 
party was held on Dec. 15. The Men’s 
Club, of which Stanley L. Metcalf is 
president, is having an active season. 
Eleven members attended the Laymen’s 
Rally in Worcester. A committee has 
been appointed to explore the feasibility 
of holding a district rally in Palmer later 
in the season. Charles L. Stevens, head- 
master of Wilbraham Academy, was the 
speaker at the meeting Dec. 16, giving his 
impressions of the situation in Europe. 
The church attendance average for Sep- 
tember, October and November is higher 
than for the same period last year. 


Vermont 


Derby Line.—Rev. E. L. Conklin, pas- 
tor. A generous parishioner furnished 
$25 worth of turkeys for a turkey dinner 
recently, which brought both profit and 
praise. A food sale has also been held and a 
Christmas sale and tea, and even old man 
winter couldn’t stop its success. 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 

Governor Bridges has issued a proc- 
lamation designating Jan. 3 as “‘Go-to- 
Church” Sunday. All good Universalists 
will take due notice thereof and govern 
themselves accordingly. 

The greatest piece of church news, and 
which came to hand roundabout, is that 
following a visit of Mrs. Grose a Mission 
Circle has been organized in Portsmouth. 
I wish there might be one in every church 
in the state. This renders the Portsmouth 
church completely balanced in its auxil- 
laries. 


Rey. Gordon C. Reardon in his Meeting 
House Monitor publishes the pictures of 
the two best looking men in the New 
Hampshire Convention. 

The Gad-a-Lots at Claremont have just 
held a delightful social. The Universalist 
Men’s Forum on Sunday afternoon lis- 
tened to an interesting and instructive 
talk by Judge Henry S. Richardson, de- 
scriptive of a trip by himself and Mrs. 
Richardson to Labrador. Motor bus to 
Montrea: and then steamer. That motor 
bus seems to upset our ideas of Labrador, 
brings it next door. The question period 
following the address was enjoyed to the 
limit. 

This is to extend holiday greetings to 
the readers of the Chip Basket, and to say 
thank you for. the many expressions of 
appreciation which have come to me. I 
wish that I might more substantially re- 
act, but Chips seem about the limit of 
my ability. 

A minister in a near-by town tried out 
the sermonless service last Sunday. It 
went over for once. 

Out of town callers: Rev. and Mrs. 
Edgar Warren, Hampton, Rev. and Mrs. 
E. L. Noble, Dover, and Rev. A. A. 
Blair, Nashua. 

“Don’t persecute the man. He'll make a 
minister, give him time.”’ So spoke one 
of our higher-ups. To which I replied: 
“Perhaps! but he has killed two churches 
already. How many Universalist churches 
ean we afford to kill in order to make a 
minister?” That question remains un- 
answered. It requires skilled labor working 
for years to build what the unskilled, with 
a crowbar, can wreck in a few hours. 
When I was young J used to hear of 
churches which had been ‘“minister- 
killed.”’ 

AWMSB: 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Con‘inued from page 1634) 
tribute to the work of creating personality 
and the work of combating agencies which 
crush and destroy personality. He is en- 
gaged at present in the Student Christian 
Movement, a non-sectarian organization. 

Rev. Leslie Nichols said that he had 
from 500 to 600 families in twenty-one 
church organizations. Many never attend 
church services. He asked, ‘‘How can 
we get over our philosophy to them?’’ 

Rev. Douglas Robbins said that when- 
ever Universalists got together they dis- 
cussed, ‘Is our job worth while?” ‘Uni- 
versalists,’’ he continued, ‘‘seem uncertain 
as to their mission. The tendency among 
young men is to drop denominationalism. 
Stanley Jones is their leader in this.” 

Rey. Ernest Henry Carritt defined Uni- 
versalism as belief in the supreme dignity of 
personality, and said that we could not 
believe in it too much. 

Rey. Clarence Eaton closed the meeting 
with the cryptic comment: “Of the six 
great speeches that I heard at the Preach- 


ing Mission all were equally acceptable to 
all denominations. Meditate on that.” 
Dr. van Schaick being called on, defined 
the issue along the lines of an editorial in 
this issue. 
I Wares 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt is minister 
of the Universalist church in Muncie, 
Indiana. 

* * 


HENRY E. POLLEY 


Rev. Henry E. Polley of Oshkosh, Wis., 
died Sunday, Nov. 1, at his home in that 
city. He was pastor of the Community 
Church in Green Bush, Wis. He preached 
there Oct. 18 for the last time. Though he 
had been somewhat handicapped by ill 
health for several years, he kept on preach- 
ing, and last summer conducted his camp: 
for boys on Lake Butte des Morts, Wis. 
He suffered a severe heart attack about a 
week before his death. 

Dr. Luther Riley Robinson, Superin- 
tendent of Universalist Churches for Wis- 
consin, writes of him as follows: 

“He was a loyal friend, and a good minis- 
ter of liberal religion. He was in the fellow- 
ship of the Wisconsin Universalist Con- 
vention, and pastor of the Little Brick 
Church on the Hill—as it was known—a 
country church about thirty miles from 
Oshkosh. 

“T conducted his funeral service in the 
funeral home, Nov. 4, and was assisted 
by Rev. Ralph E. Bailey, Unitarian min- 
ister, of Milwaukee. 

“Mr. Polley was a preacher and a 
teacher of unusual ability, and was a 
lover of boys, and all young people, whom 
he tried to inspire and help in many ways. 

“He served as pastor of our Markesan 
church some years ago, and friends from 
that city came to his funeral. 

“Mr. Polley was on the program at our 
last State Convention, which was held in 
Wausau, and rendered valuable assist- 
ance.” 

We are indebted to an Oshkosh paper, 
name unknown, for the following biog- 
raphy: 

Mr. Polley was a native of Oshkosh, born 
in this city April 24, 1872. 

He graduated from Oshkosn State 
Teachers’ College, then the Oshkosh Nor- 
mal School. He entered the teaching 
profession and for several years was prin- 
cipal of the Abbottsford, Wis., High 
School and a grade school at Appleton. 

He returned to Oshkosh and was prin- 
cipal of the Read School here for eleven 
years. At the school he organized a boys’ 
band, which was said to be one of the first 
bands organized in the state for young 
people. The group continued for a num- 
ber of years. 

Mr. Polley was in the employ of the 
Paine Lumber Company for five years, 
serving as personnel and welfare director of 
the company. 
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He graduated from a course in bio-psy- 
chology and received his doctor’s degree at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

He operated the Algoma Camp for 
Boys on Lake Butte des Morts for twenty- 
seven summers, boys coming to the camp 
from St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and a number of other places. 

He was a member of Oshkosh lodge, 
No. 27, of Masons. 

Survivors are his wife, one son, Frank 
Polley, Chicago, and a granddaughter, 
Klaine Polley, also of Chicago, two broth- 
ers, W. E. Polley, New London, Wis., and 
Jefferson Polley, Basin, Wyo., and two 
sisters, Mrs. Jessie Morrow, Belevere, Neb., 
and Mrs. Anna Gotch, Wausau, Wis. 

% % 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 834. North Hatley, 
P. Q., 9. Total, 343. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 
WEAN, Providence, R. I., 7.30 a, m. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Arranged by the 


Rhode Island Universalist State Convention. 780 
kilocycles, 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a, m. E. S. T. 
every Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 

WICC. Every Monday 10 p.m. Connecticut 


State Convention, Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a.m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.80 p. m. C.S.T. All Souls Universal- 
ist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth. 1310 kilocycles. 

oe 
BOOKS WANTED 


Wanted: One copy of Memoirs of Thomas Whit- 
temore and one copy of his autobiography, for the 
husband of a great granddaughter of Thomas Whitte- 
more, 

Universalist Publishing House. 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 
x % 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


At a meeting of the Central Committee of Fel- 
lowship held on Dec. 7, 1936, the following actions 
were taken: 

Renewed the license as minister of Ruth Downing, 
of Tokyo, Japan, as of Oct. 7, 1936. 

Granted a letter of license as minister to Harry M. 
Cary, Jr., of Tokyo, Japan. 

Granted a letter of license as minister to H. D. S. 
Borgford of Halifax, Nova Scotia, as of Sept. 16, 1936. 

Transferred Miss Elizabeth H. Goldthwaite to the 
jurisdiction of the Massachusetts Fellowship Com- 
mittee, inasmuch as she is now residing in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Roger F. Hiz, Secretary. 
ara ie 
WANTED 


A copy of “The Last Word of Universalism,” 
published some forty years ago. 
Universalist Publishing House. 
16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
eek 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


At a meeting of the Fellowship Committee of the 
Vermont-Quebee Convention held Dee. 16 to examine 
John Q. Parkhurst as to his fitness to enter the 
ministry of the Universalist Church, it was voted 
unanimously that his request for ordination be 
granted. Rev. Charles Huntington Pennoyer was 
appointed to confer ordination and fellowship at 
the Rutland Universalist church on Dec. 30, 1936. 


If for any reason this act of ordination may not be 
consummated you are requested to communicate at 
once with Rev. T. W. Horsfield, chairman and sec- 
retary of the Vermont-Quebee Convention Fellow- 
ship Committee. 
T.W. Horsfield, Secretary. 
mE: 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 


The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
cal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Each minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 
send in his photograph together with a short sketch 
of his life, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 
ates, ete. Interested laymen as well as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 
material which will be of interest to the Historical 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond? 

Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 
coat] 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


Adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention 

1937 
January 10-February 10—Loyalty Month. 
January 10—Founders’ Day. 

17—Young People’s Day. 

24—Laymen’s Day. 

31—Religious Education Day. 

* x 
WANTED 


Information about young men or young women 
who are in Philadelphia studying or working. Will 
ministers or parents please communicate with the 
Universalist Church of the Messiah, or the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Restoration. 

* * 
SLIDES TO RENT 


The Universalist General Convention has a val- 
uable collection of stereopticon lectures for rent. 
These were the gift of the late Dr. Potterton, and the 
income from their use is credited to the Interna- 
tional Church Extension work, in which Dr. Pot- 
terton was exceedingly interested. A list of the 
available lectures will be sent to ali who apply. The 
lectures are available to Universalist organizations 
at $2.00 each. 

* % 
WANTED 


A copy of Good Will Songs, by Stanford Mitchell. 
Send it to Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 

te oe 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

Rev. Hannah J. Powell accepted on transfer from 
North Carolina. 

Rev. Henry T. Atwood accepted on transfer from 
New York. 

Noted acceptance by Vermont of transfer of Rev. 
W. J. Metz. 

Letter of transfer granted Rev. Conard B. Rheiner 
to Pennsylvania. \ 

Letter of dismissal granted to Rev. Willis A. Moore. 

Elected Rev. T. B. Fisher, Biddeford, chairman 
of the Fellowship Committee, Rev. Edwin Cunning- 
ham, Augusta, Secretary. 

Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Frank E. Pierce 


Frank E. Pierce, chairman of the standing com- 
mittee of the Church of the Redeemer, Chelsea, Mass., 
died at his home, 19 Ingleside Avenue, Dec. 8. 

Born in Cambridge in 1869, Mr. Pierce was the 
son of Francis E. and Mary (Brown) Pierce. He 
received his education in the schools of Cambridge. 
For many years he had been in the produce business, 
being president of the firm of W. Gleason and Com- 
pany of 12 South Market Street, Boston. He was a 
resident of Chelsea for forty-seven years. In church 
affairs he was always greatly interested, active, and 
generous. He was a member of Alpha Lodge, No. 1, 
New England Order of Protection. 


While in failing health for several years, Mr. Pierce 
continued actively at his business until within a few 
days. He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Martha A. 
Pierce, and a brother, Asa D. Pierce of New York. 

The funeral services were conducted by the minis- 
ter of his church, Henry H. Schooley, on Saturday 
afternoon, Dec. 12. Interment was in Woodlawn 
Cemetery, Everett. 


Mrs. Mary Ella Miner 


Mrs. Mary Ella Miner, sister of the late William 
O. Curtis, one of the leading men in the Roxbury 
Universalist church, died at her home in Brookline, 
Mass., Dec. 18, in her eighty-eighth year. For many 
years she lived with Mrs. William O. Curtis, who 
survives, as do Mrs. Miner’s two children, Dr. Wil- 
liam Curtis Miner and Mrs. Albert Armstrong. 

Funeral services were held at the Waterman 
chapel in Brookline, Dec. 15. 

H.S.B. 


Mrs. Charlotte Ware Barnum 


Mrs. Charlotte Ware Barnum, at the time of her 
death the oldest living graduate of St. Lawrence 
University (class of ’68), died in Canton, Mass., Sun- 
day, Dec. 13, 1936, at the age of ninety-one years 
and one month. 

Charlotte Ware was born in Westmoreland, N. H., 
Nov. 16, 1845. She received her early education in 
the Northfield, Mass., Seminary, and was later 
graduated from St. Lawrence University in 1868, 
the fifth class to be graduated from that college. 

She went early to Danbury, Conn., where she or- 
ganized the public high school and became the first 
teacher in it. While in Danbury she was associated 
with the Universalist church, where she became 2 
charter member of the Y. P. C. U. forty-five years 
ago. In the Danbury church she was the superin- 
tendent of the church school for eight years. 

About sixty-five years ago she was united in mar- 
tiage to Hendrick Barnum, of Fairfield, Conn., who 
was for some years a member of the firm of Meeker 
and Barnum, feed dealers, in Danbury. From 1895 
to 1899 she resided in Canton, N. Y., while her son, 
the late H. Ware Barnum, of the class of ’99, was 
pursuing his studies. 

For the past thirty years Mrs. Barnum had made 
her home with her son in Canton, Mass. His death 
preceded hers by only three weeks. 

The funeral was held in Danbury, on Tuesday, 
Dec. 15. The services were conducted by Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey, of Danbury, and Dr. John 
Clarence Lee, a cousin of Mrs. Barnum. 


Miss Annie L. Miller 


Miss Annie L. Miller, an important and beloved 
figure in Universalist circles of the Metropolitan 
District, New York, for many years, died at her home 
in Valley Stream, Long Island, Dee. 7, 1936. Fun- 
eral services were conducted on Dee. 10 by Dr. 
Frank Oiiver Hall of New York and Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters of Floral Park, L. I. Interment was at Cy- 
press Hills Cemetery. 

Miss Miller feil and broke her hip, and died four 
days later. She was born at White Plains, N. Y., 
Feb. 7, 1868, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
L. Miller. The sole survivor of her immediate 
family is Miss Hattie E. Miller, who is a trustee of 
the Chapin Home and a power for good, like her 
sister, in Universalist circies. Charles A. Milier, 
a brother, whose last service as a layman was in our 
Greenpoint, L. I., church, died some years ago. 

Annie L. Miller was born a Universalist, and 
served the church devotedly all her life. She had 
served in the Church of the Reconciliation, Church 
of Our Father, Church of the Good Tidings, Brook- 
lyn, and in the Floral Park, L. I., church. 

Resolutions received from organizations in the 
Metropolitan District reveal the deep impression 
made by her death. Miss Grace L. White writes in 
behalf of the Universalist Women’s Alliance of the 
Metropolitan District, Isabel E. Wilder for the 
trustees and family of the Chapin Home, and Mr. 
and Mrs. George A. Friedrich for the Murray Grove 
Association. All comment on a beautiful character 
that made her universally beloved. All testify to a 
life of hard, intelligent work for the Universalist 
Church. : 

Mr. Friedrich said: “‘In company with her sister, 
Miss Hattie E. Miller, Annie L. Miller has been un- 
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tiring in her effort to improve the Shrine of the 
Universalist Faith. Taking the place of their brother, 
Charles L. Miller, who was identified with the As- 
sociation since 1891, and who did so much in the 
purchasing and assembling of the properties that 
now constitute the Grove and in the building of 
the Murray Grove House, his work was carried on 
by his sisters. The renovated Ballou House with 
its French doors, the beautiful avenue of maples 
(the Miller Way) the renovation of the Potter Me- 
morial Church, are only a part of the service Miss 
Annie helped to render.’’ 


Elizabeth McGill 


Elizabeth McGill died in Washington on Nov. 24, 
1936, in her eighty-fifth year. She was born in 
Philadelphia of Scotch-Irish ancestry. Her mother 
died when she was fourteen and she had maternal 
Tesponsibilities thrown upon her for younger mem- 
bers of the family. In a few years her father re- 
married and then began a beautiful relationship of 
step-daughter and step-mother that lasted forty 
years. Her father entered government service and 
the family moved to Washington. When her father 
became an invalid, she had to support the family. 
She entered the employ of Woodward and Lothrop, 
who ran the leading department store, in 1890, and 
in a few months was made a “‘buyer.’”’ This work 
grew until she was buying for five or six important 
departments. “It seems strange,’’ wrote a friend, 
“that she should have been so successful in business, 
for she was not a ‘business woman’ at all—she was 
so unassuming, diffident, almost timid. But she was 
perfectly feariess, in business as in her private life, 
in regard to what she believed right and just, and her 
honor and integrity never knew the slightest shadow 
of a cornpromise with expediency. . . . As for her 
‘girls,’ women who worked with her, they turned to 
her in every crisis in their lives for aid, advice, sym- 
pathy, and she praised and scolded and fought for 
them like a mother, never ceasing to struggle to ob- 
tain for them shorter hours, longer vacations, better 
pay, recognition for individual merit, or anything 
else she thought they were entitled to.” 

In 1931, four years after retirement, she went to 
Europe, for six months, with her niece, Mrs. Manuel 
Calvo of Stony Slope, Danbury, Ct., and entered into 
the new experiences with the zest of youth. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins and Dr. John van Schaick, 

_dr., conducted the funeral services Nov. 27, and 
burial was in Rock Creek Cemetery. She is survived 
by Mrs. Calvo, a nephew, George W. McGiil, and 
the daughter of another brother, who died some years 
ago. 

She was a supporter of the Universalist church in 
Washington, of which her step-mother was one of the 
most active and beloved members. 

Ais Wis Se 


Arthur C. Comins 


Arthur C. Comins, a prominent layman of the 
First Universalist Church of Worcester, and chair- 
man of the local committee when the Universalist 
General Convention met in Worcester, died Mon- 
day, Dec. 14. From the Worcester Evening Telegram 
of Dee. 14 we take the following: 

Arthur C. Comins, sixty-five, a woolen manufac- 
turer for many years well known to the textile in- 
dustry, died early this morning at his home. He 
has been in failing health several months. 

Mr. Comins was president of the J. D. Clark 
Company, Rochdale woolen mill, for many years, 
and also was interested financially in Comins and 
Company, Incorporated, another Rochdale woolen 
mill. At one time Mr. Comins was on the executive 
committee of the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts. He was a trustee of the Worcester Five 
Cents Savings Bank, and a director of the Home 
for Aged Men. 

Mr. Comins was a direct descendant of Pilgrim 
settlers, tracing his ancestry back to Lieut. William 
Clark of Dorchester, 1630, and John Comins of 
Woburn, 1670. * 

He was born in Leicester, Aug. 30, 1871, the son 
of Edward I. and M. Adelaide (Clark) Comins. His 
father was the ounder of the woolen mills which 
bear the family name. Mr. Comins was graduated 
from Classical High School in 1889 and Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute in 1893. He did graduate 


work at Harvard College in English, history, and 
fine arts during 1893 and 1894. 

Completing his education Mr. Comins entered his 
father’s mill and, with his brother, operated the busi- 
ness for several years. Later he took over the man- 
agement of the J. D. Clark Company, his uncle’s 
business, and was president and general manager. 

When the Federal District Court was seeking a 
trustee to operate the Hotel Bancroft during recent 
bankruptey litigation, Mr. Comins was selected for 
the post. After the reorganization of the hotel 
company under new management, he was retained 
as assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Comins is survived by his wife, Mrs. Margaret 
B. (Lake) Comins, two children, John D. Comins of 
Deerfield and Mrs. Elizabeth Comins Marcy of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and his step-mother, Mrs. Annie 
Wyman Comins. 

He had been active in the First Universalist Church 
for many years and was president of the board of 
trustees and treasurer of the parish. 

Keenly interested in civic affairs, he was active in 
the movement that resulted in the purchase by the 
city of the tower and a portion of the old Union Sta- 
tion when the new structure was erected at Wash- 
ington Square. He was also at one time a member 
of the City Planning Board and had represented em- 
ployers on the Massachusetts Minimum Wage Com- 
mission. During the war he was a sergeant in Co. 
H, 200th Regiment, Massachusetts State Guard. 

Mr. Comins was a member of the Commonwealth 
Club, Tatnuck Country Club, the University Club 
of Boston and the Harvard Club of New York and 
Boston. 

He was made an honorary member of the Japan- 
ese Red Cross for his work at the time of the severe 
earthquake. 

Funeral services were held Dec. 16 at his home, 
Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, pastor of First Uni- 
versalist Church, officiating. Burial was in Hope 
Cemetery. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 


denominational purposes 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Pperintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Bibles 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Addresa for the Medical and Dental! Schoo! 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides for 
the physical well-being. The schoo] has a new science 
building with well-equipped laboratories, a domestic 
science department girls, admirably equipped, 
with an able instructor. Delightfully located in a 
clean and beautiful New England town, The income 
from a large fund is expended for the benefit of the 
pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. For 
catalogue address Earle S. Wallace, Headmaster. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 


Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


A prisoner was being tried for mis- 
appropriating a pig, and a conscientious 
witness, to whom the accused was said 
to have confided, was being examined. 

Counsel: “Can you repeat the exact 
words in which the prisoner confessed 
to taking the pig?” 

Witness: ‘‘He said, sir, he took the pig.” 

Judge (trying to simplify the question): 
“‘Did the prisoner say, ‘He took the pig’ 
or ‘I took the pig’?’”’ 

Witness (shocked): “Oh, your Honor, 
he said he took it. Your Honor’s name 
wasn’t even mentioned.” — New Outlook. 

* * 

Four-year-old Maurice was so quiet his 
mother became suspicious of his where- 
abouts. Finally, she found him sitting on 
the floor, perfectly still, doing nothing. 

“Maurice, what are you doing?’’ she 
asked. 

Maurice flung her an impatient glance 
and exclaimed: 

“Can’t you see? 
Montreal Star. 


I’m only living.’”— 


RL 


Scotch Gent: “My lad, are you to be my 
caddie?” 

Caddie: ‘‘Yes, sir.”’ 

S. Gent: ‘‘And how are you at finding 
lost balls?” 

Caddie: “‘Very good, sir.”’ 

S. Gent: ‘Well, look around and find 
one so we can start the game.’”’—West 
Point Pointer. 

* * 


A distinguished visitor to a lunatic 


asylum went to the telephone and found 


difficulty in getting his connection, Ex- 
asperated, he shouted to the operator: 

“Look here, girl, do you know who I 
am?” 


“No,’”’ came back the calm reply, “but — 


I know where you are!”’—Montreal Star. 
* * 

The Irishman was relating his adven- 
tures in the jungle. 

“Ammunition, food and whiskey had 
run out,” he said, ‘‘and we were parched 
with thirst.” 

“But wasn’t there any water?”’ 

“Sure, but it was no time to be thinking 
of cleanliness.’’—Atlanta Constitution. 

* * 

A tourist traveling through the Texas 
Panhandle got into conversation with an 
old settler and his son at a filling-station. 
“Looks as though we might have rain,” 
said the tourist. ‘Well, I hope so,” re- 
plied the native, ‘not so much for myself 
as for my boy here. I’ve seen it rain.’”’’— 
Annapolis Log. 

Ser ee 

Mother had just given Marjorie and 
Bobbie each a helping of dessert with 
meringue on top. Marjorie looked at 
Bobbie’s dish and then protested: 

“Well, Mother, you put more suds on 
Bobbie’s pudding than you did on mine.”’— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street 176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Universalist Publishing House was organ- 
ized in 1862 to take charge of the publishing 
business of the Universalist denomination 
and to render service without compensation. 


The profit motive was eliminated from this cor- 
poration 74 years ago. The stockholders de- 
creed that all profits should 90 back into the 

service of the Universalist cht 


Among the great men who have served the chu 
board of the Publishing House are A. A. Mined 
W. Joy, Henry B. Metcalf, W. H. Ireland, -} la am 


Among the editors and contributing editors pla by i | 
House are Hosea Ballou, the elder, Thomas Whittemore, 
Sylvanus Cobb, John G. Adams, John Coleman Adams, 
Isaac M. Atwood, George H. Emerson, |i 

Frederick A. Bisbee. mt | 


As these men served the church through the “ 

Publishing House in their day, Universalists ae | 

may help now. The stronger the House, the 
greater the service. 


eee Ee 


Send all suggestions and gifts to the manager 


John van Schaick, Jr. 
176 Newbury Street. lt. 
Boston, Mass. lt 


